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THE RISE AND FALL OF THE SARACENS. 


Lunivers est un espece de livre, dont on n'a lu que la premiere page, quand on n'a 
vu que son pays. Lx’ Cosmorouitre. 


Ir the sentiment contained in the above lines be true, in connection 
with the material world, with that which now exists, how much more 
is it SO in connection with the historic, with that which lives only in the 
records of the past. ‘lhe world which lies around us, which spreads 
before our eyes its ample treasures of grace and beauty, and invites us 
to their inspection ; which opens a vast museum of diversified habits 
aud tastes, of varied climates and soils, cannot be studied by the mere 
perusal of one of, it may be, its least interesting pages. An acquaint- 
ance, and no slight one either, is necessary with every part, if we 
would arrive at a vivid as well as truthful conception of the wondrous 
whole. We must not limit our wanderings by a boundary which the 
circumstance of birth has established, and around which it will ever 
throw a drapery of fictitious splendor, nor confine our vision to scenes 
illumined by the deceitful light of domestic ties, of home associations ; 
but we must leave these spots of “hallowed ground,” and turn our 
steps to those where different feelings and different prejudices lend 
another tint to the landscape. ‘The tree of knowledge cannot grow, 
if stagnant waters moisten its roots, and an unturned sod bind them ; 
nor can enlarged ideas be formed in the mind of him who gathers 
every thing from the same source, who runs every thing in the same 
mould. 

The proper study of mankind has been said to be man, and he is 
found in too many opposite situations, and is formed of too many con- 
flicting ingredients, to allow the assumption of any individual, as a spe- 
cimen of the class. As climate and occupation give a form to his 
bodily existence, so are his actions, his language, his very thoughts, all 
stamped with the impress of the same local influences ; and the visi- 
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ble effects of one train of causes cannot be taken as the supposable 
ones of another, while these others are so widely dissimilar. If, then, 
an acquaintance with the world, the scene of flowing streams and 
waving trees, of barren rocks and boundless sands, be essential to an 
acquaintance with its motley denizens, we must acknowledge a greater 
need for opening the sacred scroll of history, if we would learn aught 
of those whose very dust is now annihilation. In the one case, we 
can but apply our lass to the few who now strut their part upon the 
stage, while in the other, an expanse illimitable cand set thick with 
gems of rarest beauty, unfolds itself before us. The flowerets which 
nature, in her merry dance with time, has dropped from her rich tiara, 
are here preserved with watchful care, and their perenniel fragrance is 
yet unimpaired. Here, genius, and wit, and dauntless courage, with 
all the offspring of mental power, have each their separate niche, and 
though the dust and mould may have gathered about the portal of their 
consecrated temple, yet the freshness of their earliest birth lingers 
around its sculptured aisles. Youth and old age, weakness and 
strength, virtue and vice, here join their hands, as they offer to us the 
goblet of living waters ; and the spirit of the vast reassumes his dis- 
carded existence, as his lips breathe on us the breath of truth. The 
mist wreaths lift from before us, under the influence of an unseen sun, 
and as the eye pierces deeper and deeper into the regions of obscurity, 
and detects here and there a new truth, hid amid the masses of sur- 
rounding darkness, the soul expands and seems to hold naught beyond 
its powers, no, not the very source of all truth. ‘To this pleasant re- 
treat, then, and to one of its most grateful scenes, we would lead your 
steps. “Tis true, the journey may be a tedious one, the guide incom- 
petent, yet if you will but fasten in your minds the beautiful features 
of your final resting place, the ruggedness of the first will be unfelt, 
the presence of the last unheeded. 

The portion of time with which we shall be occupied, belongs to 
what has been emphatically styled the dark ages, and is remarkable for 
being illumined by all the light, litte though it were, which was then 
visible. Amid the almost Egyptian darkness which settled upon Eu- 
rope during the middle ages, and which, first gathering in the interval 
between the Antonines and Diocletian, diffused itself gradually during 
the reign of both Merovingian and Carlovingian dynasties, and finally 
settled like a pall upon the Christian world, there was still a gleam of 
light which played upon its edges, and shone brighter for the surround- 
ing gloom. ‘Though ignorance, and blindness, and a deadly apathy, 
sat like watchers at the bedside of an expiring literature, and weak- 
ened still more its already palsied powers, with their noxious drugs, 
there was still a spot of surpassing loveliness, where the offspring of 
this dying parent strengthened his youthful limbs ; and there were sull 
guardians, by whose zealous care they were trained and improved. 
We look abroad at those kingdoms over which martial glory shed a 
fallacious brightness, and around whose name romance has entwined 
its artificial wreath, and we look earnestly for a poet, a historian, or 
even a rhymer, whose devotions to the muses, spurious though they 
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were, might wake within our breast some kindred interest ; but all in 
vain. ‘The refinements which a system of chivalry necessarily en- 
gendered, do indeed meet our eyes, but they are merely bodily Or 80- 
cial refinements, and can but poorly compensate for the want of those 
elegancies and that polish to which literature alone can give birth. 
Every thing over which the intellect presides is degenerate ; the truths 
of science, either totally forgotten or shamefully perverted ; the few 
ornaments which art then possessed, either disregarded or turned to 
unworthy objects; the relics of literature abandoned to the guardian- 
ship of monastic seclusion, and the keepers of these treasures ignorant, 
in most cases, of the value of the jewels, in many, of the nature of 
the casket entrusted to their care. ‘The very king whose name stands 
first on the historic scroll of that period, never wrote that name; and 
the ignorance of his descendant gave impunity to a sarcasm uttered in 
a language but a few years before the language of the world. 

But there is another and a pleasanter side to this picture. While 
the heart sickens and the eye turns in instinctive dislike from the rug- 
ged and illiterate hordes of northern Europe, it settles with delight 
upon the polished conquerors of the South. From degraded Italy, 
from ignorant France, it turns in ecstasy to the sunny vales of Spain, 
and to the refinement of a Moorish court, and a tide of sweet and 
thrilling emotions swell upon the soul, as it recalls the loveliness of 
the first, and muses over the downfall of the last. Memory flies back 
over the days that are gone, and asks, who are these that now cultivate 
the rich gardens of the Hesperides? The warlike Roman has been 
here, the Goth has been here, but they are gone ; and whence comes 
he who now stands before us ? Whence comes the Moor ? 

If we cast our eyes over the map of the Eastern hemisphere, we 
shall find between the tenth and thirtieth parallel of North latitude, 
and the thirtieth and sixtieth degree of Kast longitude, a large triangu- 
lar plain of sand, to which geographers, since the days of Ptolemy, 
have assigned the name Arabia. Memorable as the scene of the Jew- 
ish wanderings, and hallowed by a thousand scriptural associations, this 
region of eternal sands has a still farther claim on our notice, as being 
the birthplace of Mahomet. Sprung from the family of Hashem, and 
boasting the noble blood of the Koreish, this wonderful being was born 
at Mecea, A. D. 572. With a mind naturally excitable, and early 
turned to religious objects, his youth was tinctured with the spint of 
enthusiasm, which his after life so strongly developed ; and we find 
him, while yet a boy, devoting one month of each year to religious 
contemplation, in a cave near his home ; doubtless the birthplace of 
that system which was destined to carry his name over the known 
world. Of his youth, and indeed of his life, up to the time when he 
first made known to his family his divine mission, history is silent; 
and of the records which she affords posterior to this, we shall only 
glance at the most important. Whether he himself really believed in 
the truth of what he asserted, or whether the entire scheme owed its 
creation to an acute and ambitious mind, united to a conscience by no 
means scrupulous, I shall not stop here to discuss ; the fact that he did 
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assert “ there is but one God, and Mohammed is his prophet,” being suf- 
ficient, attested as it is by the consequent occurrence of a precipitate 
flight from his native city. Unable to convince the obstinate inhabi- 
tants of Mecca of his claims upon their hearts, he “ turns to the Gen- 
tiles,’ and the Charegites of Medina, the germ of the future Saracens, 
receive from his tongue the lessons of inspiration. Elated by his 
popularity with the new converts, he joins the regal robe to the pro- 
phetic mantle, and weds the Koran to the sword. . rhe beloved of 
God and the darling of his subjects, he appears in still another char- 
acter, and the conqueror of the Koreish, the hero of fifty victories, he 
plants the crescent on the walls of Mecca, with a warrior’s hand. 
Nor does he stop here. Eager to extend the religion of his heart to 
other shores, he looks beyond the glistening sands of his own desert 
home, and his death was all that saved the tottering empire of the 
West. With him, however, died not his religion: on the contrary, it 
advanced with giant strides, and but ten years from the time when, a 
fugitive and exile, he fled to the gates of Medina, all Arabia lifted up 
the voice of prayer to Allah and his prophet Abubeker ascends the 
vacant chair, and the “ sword of God” again displays the Koran at the 
head of filty thousand men. Persia is invaded, and the ruins of Cade- 
sia are the tomb of the Sassanian dynasty. ‘The sword, the Koran, 
or the tribute, are offered by the victorious Caled, and the voices of a 
nation of Mussulmen rise from the land which before echoed to the 
prayers of the followers of Ormusd. Onward still drive the hosts of 
the prophet, town after town yields before them, and Syria owns the 
religion of the desert, as its emblem waves from the walls of Ceserwa. 
The father-in-law of the prophet sinks to his rest, but Omar occupies 
his place, and the wave of conquest rolls over the ancient land of 
Egypt. Othman succeeds, and the salvation of Africa adds another 
jewel to those which grace his brow in Paradise. 

We have now glanced at the victorious Saracens in their rapid 
march ; from India to the Atlantic the name of the prophet has been 
heard ; and now let us look for a moment at the effects of this con- 
quest on the religions of the vanquished nations. The religion of Per- 
sia was that of Zoroaster, and it recognized the two conflicting princi- 
ples of light and darkness as its principal divinities. Somewhat simi- 
lar in its principles to the fabric of Islamism, it owned no higher ground 
for observance than the sensual delights which that system offered, and 
consequently presented but few inducements for martyrdom to a people 
naturally luxurious and effeminate. It fell, and the mosque welcomed 
to her altar the trembling fugitive of the temple. In Egypt we see 
the same desertion of national faith, and with but a few ‘exceptions, 
the Coptic, or Jacobitical, once the religion of the land, entirely dis- 
appeared. ‘The faith of Africa was nominally Christian, and by its 
extinction may appear to offer a refutation of what we shall hereafter 
say, but it was in reality not Christian, and owed its death not to vio- 
lence or persecution, but to the superior claims of a physical and sen- 
sual religion on the corrupt hearts of its followers. ‘The very readi- 

ness with which the conquered tribes embraced the faith of the Koran, 
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shows a want of enthusiasm and firmness in defense of their own. 
which history nowhere ascribes to the Christians ; and their choice of 
apostasy, as the more agreeable alternative, when tribute was also of- 
fered, must weaken considerably their title to be called followers of 
Christ. 

Thus, we have seen the Saracens, in their birth, a rude Arabian 
horde, possessing no property save their camel, and scarce a home but 
the trackless sands—we now find them masters of a great portion of 
the world. ‘The mountains of India bounded their conquest on the 
East, the waves of the Atlantic washed it on the West—we must. there- 
fore, expect a growth of ambition to correspond with the vast increase 
in their power, and are not surprised when we find the “ eternal 
rock”’ echoing the shouts of a Moslem host on the plains of fertile 
Andalusia. Urged on by visions of wealth, and inflated with past suc- 
cess, the victorious Muza knew no limits to his arms, and the sons of 
the conquerors of Rome fled before the followers of the “ camel driver 
of Mecca.” The Gothic king yielded his crown with his life, and a 
little corner in the mountain province of Asturias was the only spot 
that refused to bend before the crescent of the Prophet. Onward still 
was the march, and France bid fair to taste the blessings of the Koran ; 
but the field of Poictiers, and the valor of Martel, fixed the Pyrenees as 
the limit for the step of the Moor 

Of the character and habits of the early Arabians, we know with 
certainty but little, since the sources of our information are, at best, but 
legendary collections, or the compilations of native authors not very 
subsequent to Mohammed himself. Still, the records which we 
do possess are, in most cases, worthy of belief, for our imagination can 
suggest but few motives for historical falsity, likely to be of any consi- 
derable weight, with the writers themselves ; and, also, because in the 
entire mass, there are but few conflicting portions. ‘The remarks of 
these authors, and, in fact, the collateral history of the times imme- 
diately following the introduction of the Koran, lead us to assign pov- 
erty and knavery as two essentials of Arabic character, from which, 
as sources, flowed the diverging branches of ignorance, superstition, 
and cruelty. Not a traveler could pass their trackless waste of sands 
without receiving the information that a Beduin’s grandmother desired 
his cloak ; and it required but the smallest exercise of their credulity to 
believe, that Mahomet’s shirt sleeve was the door from which the moon 
departed, after entering at its collar. With the constant descent of 
Gabriel, however, a gradual change seems to have crept over them. 
Their natural ferocity and heat of passion find incentives in the pages 
which, from time to time, he produces ; and a growing spirit of reli- 
gious partisanship transforms individual fierceness into martial valor. 
Inflamed with a new passion, the lust of conquest, their individuality is 
merged in their nation’s power, and vast armies spring into being, as if 
the work of an enchanter’s wand. In their restless course, continual 
changes developed themselves in their character and tastes, and ren- 
dered from their very nature peculiarly susceptible, they received from 
every nation with whom they mingled some new impressions, both 
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characteristic and durable. From this constant superficial change, 
also, some natural and fundamental transformation necessarily resulted, 
80 that at no time so much as at the period of their highest prosperity, 
were the Saracens so unlike their simple original. 

After the expulsion of the Goths, and the subsequent foundation of 
an independent Caliphate had rendered Spain a Moorish kingdom, and 
the divided interests of the Ommiyades, Abbassides, and Fatimites, 
aided by their own secluded situation, ensured peace to its shores, 
these changes had leisure to develop themselves. The orchards of 
the daughters of Hesperus once more produced their golden fruit, and 
in the granaries of that lovely spot were stored the seed, which now 
spreads its rich and waving crop over all Europe. Professing a reli- 
gion avowedly sensual, the Moorish princes knew well that pleasure is 
tasteless, when science and art are not numbered among its handmaids, 
and they cherished them with a corresponding assiduity. ‘The native 
fire which coursed through their veins—the beautiful scenery of their 
adopted home—the golden vega, smiling with its crowded vegetation— 
the bleak and frowning sierra—the placid and gently winding stream— 
all conspired to wake in their minds a love for poetry, and the language 
of the passions soon clothed itself in melting verse. Disregarding the 
style of their forefathers, which, rhymeless and unconfined, was merely 
an overgrown and tasteless species of recitative, the fancy of Al 
Raschid, in the East, and his western contemporaries reduced this 
“ nurse of every virtue” to an art ; and while it had due regard to both 
elegance and freedom of limb and action, still, did not disregard the 
decency nor the ornaments of dress. Sprung from a language pure, 
impassioned, and unexampled in copiousness, the verse of the poet 
could not but possess a fire, united with a melting tenderness, which 
the poetry of no other country exhibits ; while, from the same causes, 
the more exalted flights of the art were forbidden, and, consequently, 
unattempted, As philosophers, the Moors of Spain stood high, though 
our judgment of their attainments must, it is true, be founded principally 
on the equivocal test of comparative excellence, rather than on any ex- 
hibitions of intrinsic merit. ‘The peculiar philosophy which they 
cherished was that cultivated by the Egyptians, from whom they re- 
ceived it, probably through the medium of Moses, who is belived to 
have imparted much information to their forefathers, during his journey 
through Arabia. It was essentially Pythagorean ; and though, from 
the darkness everywhere else prevalent, it shone with considerable 
brillancy, was, nevertheless, in its essential elements, dregraded 
and superstitious, and unworthy of a name which presupposes an un- 
biassed search for truth. Still, though cramping rather than strengthen- 
ing in its tendency, it served a most valuable purpose in keeping alive 
the attention, and directing the mind to study, even though this study 
were unworthy in itself; and even to this imperfect system may we 
in part ascribe the existence of those seminaries for purer and more 
elevated knowlege which afterwards were so numerous. 

The researches of the Moorish Chemists were deep, and though 
their knowledge and practice were confined principally to simples, 
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their labors evince a spirit of indefatigable perseverance, at once ho- 
notable to themselves and predictive of the tinal degeneracy of their 
science into the mysteries of alchemy. ‘The inperfect acquaintance 
which they possessed with the auxiliary sciences of Mineralogy and 
Botany, in which last, they blindly followed the instructions of Dios- 
corides, a Cilician herbalist, and the belief entertained by most, that 
science might be rendered omnipotent, made such a result inevitable, 
and the secret which has puzzled another people, and a later age, was 
not unsought for by the Saracen. In the various departments of liter- 
ature, an advance was made, not only of relative, but positive import- 
ance ; and all the energies of a race of Caliphs, remarkable for their 
enlightened views, their wise administrations, and their munificent 
liberality, were directed towards the culture and improvement of let- 
ters. Colleges sprang up, professorships were instituted, and the oc- 
cupants of these latter, when united with the students, amounted, in 
some single universities, to six thousand souls. With refinement in 
letters, luxury of other kinds made its appearance ; and the gorgeous 
palaces, the sparkling fountains, the glittering gold, and costly jewels, 
which lent their lustre to Cordova and Seville, proclaim the magnifi- 
cence, may we not add, the degeneracy of the Moor. Now was the 
period when every thing seemed prosperous. A bounteous nature 
spread before the eye a landscape of matchless beauty, and every 
varied shape of loveliness and grace that art could suggest, conspired 
to render more attractive a land unequaled on the face of the globe. A 
soft climate invited to that ease and inactivity which a fruitful soil jus- 
tified, and not a vision of the fancy but was surpassed by the realities 
of this earthly Paradise. With the entire world around shrouded in 
the gloom of ignorance, they enjoyed a light which comparison ren- 
dered dazzling ; in the midst of a rude and barbarous race of warriors, 
they experienced the attractions, the delights of social refinement , 
amid poverty, they were rich—with a religion which proclaimed limit- 
ed indulgence in this world as the pass-key to eternal in another. 
What wonder, then, that the stream of life flowed quietly on, or that 
now, When all that exists of those whom its bosom then carrned is an 
empty name, when memory reverts to scenes entwined with the bright 
offerings of both history and romance, we should sigh over those who 
are gone, or drop a tear on the grave of the Moor! 


* This was his brightest hour, too bight 
For human weal ;—a glaring light, 
Like sun-beam through the rent cloud pouring, 
On the broad lake, when storms are roanng— 
Bright center of a wild and sombre scene, - 
More keenly bright than summer's settled sheen.” 


lle has gone, and the names of Ferdinand and Isabella, the stars of 
Christian Spain, lose some lustre when given to the betrayers of Boab- 
dil and the exterminators of the Saracen race. 

llaving thus glanced at their eventful history, from the time when a 
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poor Arab first proclaimed to his tribe the faith of the Koran, till his 
followers, become masters of an immense empire, leit the shores of 
their fairest conquest a vanquished race ; it would not, certainly, be un- 
profitable to examine briefly the causes which led to their final over- 
throw. In thus styling the expulsion of the Moors from Spain, we do 
not, of course, consider that the Saracen people then became extinct, 
for the followers of the Prophet and the descendants of the Moor still 
can be seen, but that they then perished as a race of importance and 
note. (f the entire line of Caliphs, the most celebrated were those of 
the house of Ommiyah, who formed the Cordovan branch ; and, with 
the exception of a few names which adorn the Caliphate of Bagdat, 
they are the only ones under whose auspices literature, science, and 
art attained to any height. ‘The forcible inroads and voluntary admis- 
sion of the ‘Turks, were gradually undermining this latter power, so 
that the entire glory of the Saracen name is associated with the Span- 
ish branch, and it is from them we draw our most accurate, as well as 
most pleasing information. With their departure, then, ceases all our 
interest, and the ideas of chivalry and valor which we have linked to 
the name of the Moor, fade anddie away. The immediate and visible 
causes which led to the extinction of the Saracen power in the Pe- 
ninsula, are clear and easily stated, though it were a work of greater 
labor to discover accurately the remoter and less distinct. Of those 
which show themselves, even to a superticial thinker, the most obvious 
is the increase of dissension among themselves, which, independently 
of weakening them internally, gave leisure for the growth of that little 
band which stll lived in the recesses of Asturias. The jealousy of 
rival Caliphs necessarily engendered divisions amongst their follow- 
ers, a cause of weakness by no means small, whilst they emboldened 
the Christians in gradually shaking off their long-worn yoke. Little 
by litle, these last increased in numbers and in spirit, the frontier 
towns fell off from their allegiance, till the conquest of Grenada again 
fixed a Christian prince upon the throne of Spain. Associated and 
auxiliary to this, was the neglect of war, and the growth of luxury, 
which, acting with great power on their ardent temperaments, rendered 
them physically incapable of resisting the hardy mountaineers, ‘The 
foundation of the military orders also exerted an important influence, 
since these last, owing their very organization to hostility against the 
Moorish creed, and devoted to its destruction, formed a nucleus around 
which the strength of the Christians could rally and gather new power. 
How far their downfall can be ascribed to the necessities of time, or 
the discovery of a new passage to the Indies, we need not stop to con- 
sider, for their effect, if any was exercised, lies so deep below the sur- 
face as to scarce warrant the trouble of exhumation. 

But though we may allow all weight to these conditions as direct 
operatives in the Moorish defeat, we should not still confine ourselves 
entirely to physical causes, however satisfactory we may deem them. 
It we find a tree, whose leafless boughs and withered bark proclaim 
its decay, and can only discover that the sap had ceased to flow, we 
should naturally ascribe its death to some disease of the vessels ; but 
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if we can go further, and find the worm which has gnawed at its root, 
we should leave this fact as incidental rather than causative, and trace 
the result to its primal source. ‘The original cause of the national de- 
cline of the Arabs, then, we believe to have been the nature of their 
religion ; and that it was so, will, we think, be proved by a few siuple 
suggestions which must present themselves to every mind. 

Qf all the things which influence man’s intellectual character, the 
two greatest are, the government under which he lives, and the reli- 
gion he professes. If the former is despotic, all development of the 
mind is, In most instances, forbidden ; and any sensuality in the latter 
cannot but debase his morals and enervate his intellect. It is true, the 
operation of these effects is dependent on many extrinsic circumstances, 
aud 19 more visible at some times than at others; stil, as a general 
thing, the results in similar cases are essentially the same. ‘The nox- 
ivus effects of both are comparatively untelt while the arms of their 
subjects are producing a constant advance, but the moment that inter- 
nal weakness, or satiety of conquest, renders them stationary or retro- 
grade, these effects glare forth, and their sting is death. ‘The acquisi- 
tiop of new territory and new power stimulates their minds, elates 
then with a sense of their own dignity, and often gives rise to high in- 
tellectual efforts, while temporal prosperity strips a corrupt religion of 
half its evils, by removing all necessity, and, with it, all wish for a bet- 
ter. But, when the course of a nation is at a stand, then the effects of 
both appear with increased force. Deprived of the support which ex- 
citement supplies, the mind feels the weight of anu iron hand pressing 
itto the earth, and it turns for assistance to a religion which it then 
finds unequal to its support. Borne down by the combined efforts of 
both, its condition becomes daily worse, till sloth, superstition, and 
apathy have claimed it for their own. As a proof of this, the history 
of Rome presents itself—prosperous while a martial spirit led it on- 
ward, though possessing an imperfect government and a degraded 
creed, but descending with lightning speed when defeat, by removing 
confidence in the former, demanded consolation from the latter, itself 
unable to afford it. Greece, too, exhibits her eventful fate to prove our 
assertion. With a government a little better, but a system of religion, 
ifany thing, worse, her onward path in arts and arms was a noble one ; 
but a pause, and the loss of her power, and the extinction of her name, 
show the worthlessness of both. In both these systems, there 1s no 
regenerative, no supporting power ; and though, as adjuncts, they may 
be harmless, yet as props, they are rotten and inefficient. 

With a free government, some counteracting influences will, of course, 
exist; and when to this is united a spiritual code of belief, the tenden- 
cies are in the highest degree healthful and progressive. ‘The very 
nature of Christianity, which is the only true spiritual religion, estab- 
lishes this, from the comparative valuation which it places on the soul 
an! body—making the former every thing, the latter nothing. It 
teaches man, that his pleasures, though not in themselves evil, are not 
good, and that every short-lived gratification of his inferior and perish- 
able part, is injurious or destructive to the higher and immortal, and 
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by making every self-sacrifice a source of future enjoyment, it presents 
a strong stimulant to present abstinence, | It teaches, also, that his 
privations and adversities are not only not in themselves evils, but are 
positive blessings ; that every one renders its successor less bitter, 
and that their only effect in any contingency must be a good one ; and 
while it offers inducements to independent fortitude, yields, at the 
same time, ample aid when his powers begin to sink. It not only en- 
courages the healthful virtues, which are essentially the sureties of a 
long existance, but discountenances the enervating vices, the prolific 
sources of decay and death. It removes to a great distance the possi- 
bility of downfall; and when defeat does come, as come it may, it is a 
tower of strength to which all can retire, and from whose massive walls 
all may draw fresh vigor and spirit. 

Now, the Arabians had the fortune to possess both a government 
and a religion the worst which the world has ever seen; the first an 
implacable tyranny, the last the sensual offspring of a human mind. 
Sull, while the sword and the Koran cut their way through the world— 
while commerce, wealth, leisure, and an extensive intercourse with 
other nations kept alive in their minds the fire of ambition, each was 
powerless and untelt. But, when their conquests were arrested— 
when the crescent waned dim inthe eflulgence of the noon-day sun— 
when commerce chose another channel through which to roll its golden 
tide—and the Moorish sabre began to redden with Moorish blood, then 
these sleeping giants awoke, and the crash of the falling minaret, and 
the wreck of the sinking palace, attested their new-born powers. ‘The 
sunlit shores of Spain receded from their view—the circle of their own 
land was narrowed down—their light grew more and more dim in the 
vapors of despotism and polygamy—and, without even a dying flash, 
sank into endless night. 

Ilere must we take leave of this interesting people, and of their 
bright page of history, but we should not do so without drawing some 
instruction from our acquaintance with both. While memory reverts 
with delight to these pleasant scenes, and sports amid their varied 
beauties ; or while, in sadder mood, she traces their gradual decline, 
and weeps over their final ruin, let “ Instruction, sober matron,” attend 
her steps, and give even greater depth to her impressions. Let us, 
while we read, remember that the course of our own favored land is 
now onward, but that the time may come when it can be so no longer ; 


and let us, as a sure support in that hour of trouble, preserve her free- 
dom unimpaired, her religion uncorrupted. 














TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON, 


TRANSLATION FROM ANACREON. 


"T'was midnight in the azure sky, 

And bright Arcturus’ belt on high 
Was turning round Bootes’ hand, 

And all the busy tribes of men, 


O'ercome with active labor then, 


Were speechless held by Morpheus’ hand ; 


When Love, the little urchin bright, 
Presents himself in piteous plight, 

And rattles loudly at my door 
“ Who's there ’” cried I, with peevish tone, 
* Who comes at this late hour, alone ’ 

Begone, and break my dreams no more.” 
To this the little raseal cried, 

** Alas! I'm but a luckless child, 

Who in the stormy, moonless night, 
Tired, and drenched, have lost my w ay, 
And of your kindness only pray 

A shelter, which Pll well requite.” 
Touched by his little piteous ery, 

To ope the door I straightway fly, 

And seize my lamp ; 

He enters, and the flickering light 
Reveals a little sportive wight, 

Of beauty’s purest stamp. 

A bow was o'er his shoulder flung, 
A well filled quiver by it hung, 

And wings peeped out behind ; 

His shivering hands IT warm with care, 

And wring the rain drops from his hair— 
How could I be so blind! 

When cold at last had left his heart, 

Up jumps my guest, W ith active start, 

And grasps his bow: 

“J fear,” says he, * my plaything’s hurt, 
The string sure's spoilt, with wet and dirt, 

Quick ! let me try and know.” 

He bends—switt tlies the venom'd dart— 
A quivering pain shoots through my heart, 
His aim had been too true ; 


He claps his hands and dances round, 


“Oh! joy,” he enes, * my bow’'s still sound ; 


Is that the case with you ”” 
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ON THE POETRY OF MORAL SENTIMENT. 


Not love, not war, nor the tumultuous swell 

Of civil contlet, nor the wrecks of change, 

Nor duty struggling with afflictions strange— 

Not these alone inspire the tuneful shell. 

But where untroubled peace and concord dwell, 

‘There, also, is the muse not loth to range. W ornpswortu. 


Wuo that has wandered on some foreign shore, communing with 
men under the cold restrictions of custom and formality, receiving but 
the words of welcome where no friendship breathed, hath not felt his 
heart expand within him and swell with joyous tenderness, when re- 
turned to the retirement of his native land! ‘There again his soul 
bursts forth in love, and holds “sweet converse’ with those whose 
hearts are his. ‘There again the merry laugh of early friends dispels 
from his brow that shade of melancholy, which the glitter and heart- 
less splendor of the world could not chase away. Such is the con- 
trast between the magnificence of fictitious poetry, and that in which 
we behold nature in her sweet simplicity, and in which the hallowed 
feelings of the poet call up all the sympathies of his soul. It is thus 
we think and feel with Cowper, his was the poetry of moral senti- 
ment—the language of truth—the utterance of nature, revealing the 
springs of moral feeling in the soul. He teaches us that “ nature is 
but a name for an effect whose cause is God,” and wondering that we 
have never before listened to the echo of nature’s voice in our own 
bosoms, we turn with gladness from the gilded show of the poetry of 
art, to the purity and freshness of natural beauties. Wordsworth, too, 
emphatically the poet of nature, bids us listen to the voice of that 
spirit that murmurs in the babbling brook, that smileth in the butter- 
cup, and whispers in the stars of heaven. 

And here, with a feeling almost approaching to reverence, let us 
join to the name of the greatest and best poet of the present age, that 
of our own Bryant. He stands in nature’s temple, not, perhaps, as 
her high and holy priest, but as a minister of truth; and surely it can 
be no disparagement to the sacred office of the servants of God, to 
couple with it the names of the same poet— 





* Whose eye 
Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven.” 


And if we admire the sentiment of the pagan, who, amid all the error 
and darkness of his times, yet, looking upon himself as set apart for 
the service of the virgin daughters of Jove, exclaimed— 


* Me vero primum dulces ante omnia muse 


Quarum sacra fero igenti percussus amore 
Accipiant”— 
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how much more should we regard the poets of this Christian age as 
an anointed priesthood, whose duty itis to diffuse purer and more 
exalted truths, than even the imagination which bound Eolus in bis 
caves, or chained Prometheus to the horrid rocks of Caucasus. could 
conceive or comprehend ! 

Throughout the whole of Bryant's poetry there runs a stream of 
truth—a vein of exalted morality. It is not the result of a combining 
imagination—a shining edifice, reared by creative genius, yet unsub- 
stantial as the house upon the sand—but it is a mansion in which the 
soul may repose with confidence, receiving delight and instruction from 
truth and nature, whose radiant forms are ciearly seen through the 
transparent medium of a regulated imagination Fiction, in this poetry 
which speaks to the Acart, is not essential, for if the poet's breast do 
but swell with the emotions he wishes to excite, if his cheek is wet 
with those tears he wishes others to shed, he will touch a chord of 
sympathy in the soul, and our feelings and affections will move on 
harmoniously with his own; but when the imagination is to be de- 
lighted, then fiction becomes necessary; then it 1s that gnome, and 
sylph, and fairy sprite, flit before the eye, and that the senses are en- 
tranced by the beautiful shows of things unreal, which move before 
the mind, stirring not the feelings of the heart, as clouds upped with 
gorgeous hues float in majestic beauty through the sky, but disturb not 
the quiet surface of the lake, over which their fleecy shadows pass. 

There is in the soul of man a natural yearning for something more 
grand and more beautiful than the tangible forms of objects around us, 
and the poetry of moral sentiment alone gratifies this almost instinctive 
desire. It dispells, more fully than any other, the mist that hides from 
our sight the loveliness of nature, and causes us to feel that there is 


“ A motion and a spirit that impel 
All thinking things—all objects of all thoughts, 
And roll through all things.” 


Yes, he who imbibes the spirit of this poetry, when straying through 
green fields and verdant meadows, or reclining on the flowery banks 
of the murmuring rivulet, or climbing the steep ascent of some rude 
crag, on whose tops the vaulted sky seems to rest, as if on massy 
walls ; or when he looks abroad upon the beautiful earth, the home of 
man, and thence to the bright worlds above, the dwelling-places of 
beings unknown, will feel within him “a presence that disturbs him 
with the joy of devoted thought,”—a spirit mingling with his spirit, 
stirring the deepest feelings of the heart, and causing his soul to stand 
as it were on the very threshold of its prison-house, and to tremble 
with joyous exultation, as if about to mount from earth to heaven. 

In this poetry our minds are swayed by the influence of sanctified 
genius, and are not permitted to rest satisfied with the idle reveries of 
a wandering imagination, nor yet with the simple emotions occasioned 
by new views of beautiful objects, but are led on to the contemplation 
of some of the noblest truths that can engage our thoughts. Do we 
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stand upon the mountain's brow and look out upon a broad expanse of 
waters, paying the homage of our silence to the grandeur of the scene 
that sweeps far around us as the eye can reach? Ours is not merely 
a sense of swelling fullness in the bosom—of joyous expansion of the 
heart; but our thoughts are led directly to mingle with interests of 
men, or to glance quickly upwards to that Supreme Being who made 
the sea, and “ who holdeth the waters in the hollow of his hand.” 
Do we turn our gaze to the fruitful valleys below’? ‘The blue smoke 
that rises from many a cottage in the plain, either carries our thoughts 
downwards to the habitations of men, where love, and hope, and reli- 
gion smile around the cheerful hearth, or lifts them upward far into the 
clear, blue heavens, until the imagination is lost in the contemplation 
of the Infinite—until the mind is filled with a holy awe of the Om- 
nipotent, and the heart is melted into tenderness under the smile of 
love which comes from the serene heavens and sends its softening in- 
fluence deep into the soul. ‘This is moral, religious communing with 
nature—the most exalted exercise of the human faculties; it is “the 
sense sublime” of graceful beauty and majestic grandeur of external 
objects, unfelt by him whose moral and intellectual sensibilities wake 
not at the same hallowed touch. ‘lo him whose moral vision is ob- 
scured by gross sense, whose spiritual perception is clouded by dark 
thoughts, all this may seem unintelligible ; to him, indeed, the light 
divine, that fills the world, pervades the universe, nay be as the noon- 
day sun to the blind man’s eye. But to you who “ look from nature 
up to nature’s God,” and who acknowledge an Omnipotent Spirit, and 
feel that what you believe is founded in reason and truth, this will not 
seem an idle, visionary conception, but the natural, harmonious opera- 
tion of all the faculties of the soul. You will be reminded of heaven 
by “cliffs, fountains, seasons, times ;” by all things around and above 
you. You will listen with rapture to the melody of waters and the 
music of the evening breeze. A fresh fountain of joy will gush forth 
in your bosoms, and a new sense of happiness be awakened within 
you. As ye submit yourselves to the soft influence of nature, and 
drink deeper and deeper at the inexhaustible fount, you will find 


* Tongues in trees, books in running brooks, 


Sermons in stones, and good in every thing.” 


The rose will wear a sweeter smile, and the breath of the hyacinth be 
far more grateful to your senses— 


“ Et quercus sudabit roscida mella.” 


Your minds will expand in dignity as the grandeur of the prospect 
opens before you, whilst your hearts will be softened and your feelings 
refined by that light which breaks in upon the soul from the works of 
creation. 

But we are not confined, in this poetry, to the contemplation of 
natural perfection and beauty alone. It goes farther; it leads us to 
the admiration of the good and the beautiful in moral character; to 
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cherish those tender sensibilities, to cultivate those refined feelings, 
which soften the heart and purify the soul, and it urges us to a love of 
those amiable qualities we see in the good, and we insensibly strive to 
engraft them into our own moral being. Here we behold the reason, 
the imagination, and the passions, when swayed by a divine morality, 
moving on in harmonious unison; but when this hallowed spell is 
wanting, fearfully irregular, and by jarring collision, producing discord 
alone. Our fellow-men are here represented, no¢ as marks for the 
shafts of ridicule or the fangs of malice, but as the objects of benevo- 
lent regard and brotherly affection. We are taught ‘to look upward 
“to the primal duties which shine aloft like stars,” and make them the 
guides of our voyage through life. 

This poetry breathes a spirit of the purest love, and hence it is that 
tearful eyes are so often turned to heaven, whilst the soul breathes out 
its gratitude ; hence it is that the very thoughts and emotions beam with 
a brighter light of benevolence, that the holiest sensations of the heart 
are brought into life, and that those feelings are awakened within us 
which unite us to humanity, and at the same time form the connecting 
link between us and spirits of a higher and nobler existence. 

Woman, in this poetry, is not the etherealized conception of a fe- 
vered imagination, nor the object of a wild, delirious passion, but she 
shines with her own mild and radiant light. 


“She, like the harp, that instinetively mings, 
As the mght-breathing zephyr soft sighs on its strings, 
Responds to each impulse with steady reply, 
Whether sorrow, or pleasure, her sympathy try, 
And tear-drops and smiles on her countenance play, 


Like sunshine and showers on a morning in May 


She rules, by Aer virtue, the realms of the soul; 
As she glances around in the light of her simile, 
The war of the passions ts hushed for awhile, 
And Discord, content from his fury to cease, 


Reposes, entranced, on the pillows of y ace.” 


She is not a Sacharissa or Zelinda, to wake a Waller's muse, nor a 
Byron’s Myrrha or ‘hyrsa, decked out in all the dazzling but false or- 
haments of a poetic imagination, but woman— 


* A creature not too fair or good 
For human nature's daily food, 
And yet a spint, too, and bright, 
With something of an angel's light.” 


We admire her for her graceful mein, love her for the beauty of vir- 
tue, but almost adore her for the exalted moral attributes of her nature. 
She is that being who teaches our infant lips those accents of prayer 
which, however long we may wander in that “ far land” of error, we 
ean never forget. ‘That humble supplication to “ our Father who is in 
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heaven,”’—it is the talisman of virtue ; we first lisped it into a mother's 
ear, and as it recurs to the mind, the heart is melted ito softness, and 
our lips unconsciously move with its words, | 

She is that being who assists our tottering feet in earliest infancy, 
who smiles upon us in the glad hours of youth, praises our good-deeds 
in manhood, who recalls us from the thorny way of the transgressor, 
who restrains us in the paths of peace, and points us the road to eter- 
nal joy. . 

Does any one say that this poetry is too tame ?—that the spirit and 
fire of true poetry is wanting’ Aye, that flaming fire of consuming 
passion, whose lurid heat sheds no cheerful light around, is wanting. 
No fiend ministers at this altar, kindling its fires with mean passions ; 
but a heavenly spirit, whose wings fan a vestal flame, from which is 
wafted incense of gratitude and love acceptable to heaven. But, does 
poetry consist in these wild simoons of passion, which drive over the 
soul, deadening and uprooting the tender plants of virtue? Was it for 
this that “the vision and the faculty divine” were given to the poet’! 
Was this power given to lash a Mazeppa on a wild and maddened 
steed, or to tell the sickening tale of Beppo’? Nay, rather let us say 
that poetry dishonors her divine origin, unless she cherish virtue. Nay, 
let us turn away from this poisoned draught to “ fresh fountains of pure 
water.” Let us seek 





“That serene and blessed mood, 
In whick the affections gently lead us on, 
Until the breath of this corporeal frame, 
And even the motion of our human blood, 
Almost suspended, we are laid asleep 
In body, and become a living soul. 
While, with an eye made quiet by the power 
Of harmony, and the deep power of joy, 
We see into the life of things.” 


Let us cultivate this thoughtfulness—this close and intimate commun- 
ion with nature. Let us turn aside from this idle pageantry—this 
gaudy show, which “ satisfieth not,” and seek, like wearied children, 
the neglected bosom of nature, and in the light of her smile find solace 
and rest 

Yes, let us leave 





The vain low strife 

That makes inen mad—the tag of wealth and power, 
The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour.” 


Let us cherish ‘ those shadowy recollections” of our early childhood, 
and its days of innocence, which sometimes visit us even “in this 
Bank-note world ;” let us seek again for that heaven which “lies about 
us In our infancy”—let us turn aside to flowing streams, to green and 
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flowery meads, and with moistened eyes, beaming with admiration and 
wratitude, let us look once more u upon 


“ The radiant beauty shed abroad 
On all the glorious works of God ;” 


and as we walk in this holy communion with nature, our hearts will 
be softened into love, and our minds will expand with 


* That apprehensive power 
By which it is made quick to recognize 
The moral scope and aptitude of things.” 


Yes, those moments, in which we forget the promptings of passion 
and the cares of life, and, faint and disappointed, quit the noisy hum of 
this work-day existence, serve to bring out, to vivify, and to cherish 
the tender sympathies of hum: mity, to redeem life from its monotony, 
and to refresh “the human heart with dew from the urns of peace.” 

O' then, ye young and innocent, who tremble at the name of vice, 
and shudder at the thought of crime, love this poetry—hurl from your 
pure hanes the seductive tales of poisoned and corrupted fancy, and 
turn to the swelling fountains of truth and love, and melancholy, dark, 
desponding melancholy, will never cloud with its gloomy influence the 
gayety of your bright thoughts. ‘The beauties of the world in which we 
live, the innocent revels of God’s creatures, the joys and hopes of man, 
can never cherish envious repinings in your bosoms; but your young 
hearts will learn to sympathize with the cheerfulness of nature— your 
minds will be stored with bright thoughts, and your imaginations en- 
riched with beautiful images, around which will centre delightful as- 
sociations to gladden the weariness of after years. And ye, who are 
in the evening of your days, turn once more to the gushing fountains of 
nature ; and though she wear not for you the same glad smile as in 
your morning of life, a sober delight will be yours—for you will behold 
her bathed in the mellow light of a setting sun, and you will see that 
this penetrates the darkness of the grave and illumines the pathway to 
heaven, K. 


THE HUGUENOTS 


Tne improvement of man has been effected by a succession of Re- 
volutions. Some have been mild and peaceable, the result of causes 
Working for a long series of ages ; others have burst torth on the 
“world’s trembling multitude,” sudden and powerful. Such was the 
Reformation of Luther. Its great principle—its noble aim—was civil 
and religious liberty. History records the struggles of the contest, 
rousing up all the energies of ‘Europe. Foremost in this drama, stand 
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forth the Protestants of France,—a Spartan band in the great army of 
Reformers. Sympathy for their sufferings, reverence for their piety, 
admiration of their fortitude and perseverance, and gratitude to God for 
the preservation of a remnant of this afflicted people, affect us when 
we think of the religious despotism which, for ages, warred against 
their souls. 

The Huguenots were a people peculiar to France. Separated from 
their brethren of Switzerland by the vast mountain-barriers of nature, 
removed from intercourse with the English by a great extent of land 
and water, they formed a community among themselves, leagued to- 
vether for the mutual defense of their country and religion. Animated 
by these high and noble principles, they faultered not in the hour of 
danger—when necessity called them to the field, they shrunk not from 
the sword of persecution—when the fires of Romish bigotry kindled 
around them, they bore their martyrdom with that unflinching constancy 
so characteristic of their faith, and of their cause. The love of religious 
liberty, arising from the conviction of duty, has, in all past time, given 
an undaunted spirit to its votaries. Witness the zeal of the early 
Christian Church! Witness the firmness of our Pilgrim fathers ' 
Witness the persecutions of the Huguenots! 

Most prominent in the history of this people, is the tragedy of Saint 
Bartholemew. ‘The Protestants of that time were considered too for- 
midable a party to be any longer tolerated. As Cato continually said 
in the Roman Senate, “ delenda est Carthago,” so did the men in power 
of that time unceasingly shout, “ Let the Huguenots be destroyed.” 
And, at length, their desire was well nigh accomplished. The night 
of St. Bartholemew gluts the all-devouring thirst of their enemies. 
During that terrific slaughter, the cry for mercy was drowned in the 
relentless shout of “ Death to the Huguenots,” and the light of day but 
added new horrors to the scene. The streets of Paris flowed with the 
blood of her murdered citizens ; and from that city the massacre spread 
through all the provinces, bringing death and desolation to every part of 
the land. ‘Thousands of useful and peaceable citizens were struck 
down by the demon of destruction, and one united ery for vengeance on 
such monstrous injustice arose to the throne of God, and will yet have 
to be silenced by the woes of coming ages. ‘This dreadful instance of 
the barbarism of religious bigotry excites the indignation of the world. 
At that time it was ew/ogized, by many of the nations of Europe, as a 
glorious triumph—the cold-blooded murder of thousands, a glorious 
triumph—the triumph of religion ! 

But let us turn from such a scene, and contemplate the magnanimity 
of Henry, so worthily styled the Great. This Prince, ascending the 
throne, at a time when faction had torn his kingdom for more than a 
century, had exhausted its resources, and impoverished his people, who 
had wrongs to revenge, and crimes to punish, nobly buried them all in 
oblivion, and the world saw the proof of an exalted mind in the Edict 
of Nantes. What a contrast with the conduct of the guilty and exe- 
crated Charles, who, a century before, looked calmly on the murder of 
his subjects! ‘This celebrated Edict placed the rights of the Hugue- 
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nots on a basis, which the most flagrant violation of justice could alone 
overthrow ; and it was to be hoped that no future Monarch of France 
would have the rashness to annul it. And yet, not one century had 
passed before its revocation filled the whole land with the blood of her 
slaughtered citizens. ‘The Edict of Nantes gave to the Protestants of 
France a distinct and separate existence as a pohucal body, by setung 
them 1n array against a government which recognized no such thing as 
religious liberty, and held to one principle alone of policy —" One God, 
one King, one Faith.” During the reign of the Great Henry, the 
Huguenots exercised their rights, and liberty of conscience Was se- 
cured ; his death was the death of order, of peace, and of freedom. 
From this time, the Huguenots, alarmed at the intrigues of the court, 
and the measures taken for their overthrow, were in arms; and when 


“ The living cloud of war” 


burst upon them from the north of France, their rights, their existence 
as a people, were swept away. For the next half century, persecution 
followed persecution, until, finally, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, 
by depriving the Huguenots of all securities of life and liberty—by 
annihilating their existence as subjects, compelled the emigration of 
this people. ‘Thousands of industrious citizens left forever their native 
France, to seek in foreign lands the liberty denied them in their own. 
As their predecessors, the Pilgrims, bade their native land good-night, 
and lay down to rest on the shores of New England, so did the Hugue- 
nots, driven across the western ocean by persecuting fanaticism, at 
length find a resting-place on the shores of Carolina. ‘The hand of 
welcome was held out to them—they were hailed as brothers. And 
noble sons of Carolina have they proved themselves! Braving the 
perils of savage warfare, they plunged into the wilderness ; pioncers of 
the south, they strengthened the infant colony of Carolina by their re- 
ligion and by their arms. 

“But to us, the settlement of the Huguenots, though not followed by 
consequences of such import as those succeeding the landing of the 
Pilgrims, was attended with the most important results. ‘The addition 
of a large body of men, virtuous, industrious, inured to peril and war, 
but, above all, martyrs of religious liberty, would be welcomed by any 
people ; and peculiarly fortunate was it for a small colony, pressed on 
every side by a savage enemy, and but poorly assisted by the mother 
country. Their singularly elastic and cheerful temper of mind enabled 
them to endure the hardships necessarily attendant on a settlement in 
a country, new, surrounded by enemies, and exposed to an almost 
tropical sun. The same spirit which made them prefer exile to slavery, 
sustained them in the long and arduous struggle of the Revolution, 
Shoulder to shoulder with their brethren in the field, they met the in- 
vading foe, and the “plains of Carolina” became the altar on which 
they sacrificed their blood in defense of their common country. When 
the “black and smoking ruins” of desolation covered the land, the same 
firmness which upheld their fathers in the old world, sustained their 
descendants in the new. The names of Horry, of Huger, and of 
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Marion are coupled with those of Lawrens, of Rutledge, of Pickney, 
and of Sumpter—names dear to every American, the watchwords of 
liberty. Sustained by the example of these, South Carolina proved the 
noble daring and heroic courage of her adopted people. ‘Thousands of 
their descendants at this time hail America as the land of their birth— 
the land of their forefathers’ adoption—the asylum of their ancestors— 
the land of civil and religious liberty. May its standard, reared on the 
solid foundation of virtue, ever wave over millions of the sons of free- 
men, until time shall be no more. 

As we review these scenes, we cannot refrain from asking, what had 
the Huguenots done that they should thus be 


“At the mercy of a mystery of tyranny ?” 


What were their crimes, that they should be deprived of all civil exist- 
ence—that they should be hunted down like wild beasts—that their 
blood should stream under the swoid’ ‘They worshiped God accord- 
ing to the dictates of their conscience. ‘This was their crime—this 
their abomination. ‘This doomed them to the sword, to the stake, and 
to exile. ‘That they were a peaceable people, orderly, industrious, and 
well-disposed, 1s acknowledged by the Romish historians. They were 
aroused to revolt, when the iron yoke of oppression became too griev- 
ous to be borne—when bigotry sent forth the destroying angel—when 
life and liberty were crushed by oppression. ‘Their emigration fur- 
nished many nations with numbers of useful subjects ; and France now 
deplores the unjust policy which banished her citizens, depopulated 
one fourth of her kingdom, ruined her commerce, and for many years 
placed her under martial law. To her, the result of such policy has 
been disastrous in the extreme—the despotic persecutions of centuries 
having ended in the dreadful catastrophe of the French Revolution. 

The nineteenth century has brought to the Huguenots that toleration 
which has permitted them to rebuild their peaceful temples, and to 
worship God in theirown way. ‘The conflicts of centuries have taught 
both parties the necessity of mutual forbearance ; and the religion of 
reason, and the religion of authority, have learned that they van exist 
in the same country without continual war and fightings. ‘The severe 
blow which the Romish Church received, at the time of the Revolution, 
in the confiscation of its property, and in the prevention of ecclesiastical 
interference with the affairs of State, and the wise policy of the new 
government, which grants religious liberty to the subject, conspire to 
root out from France a most fatal source of discord, destructive of the 
wellare of any people. 

The influence of the Reformed principles has delivered the human 
mind from the fetters which bound it during the middle ages. ‘To them, 
Science, Literature, and the Arts owe their development and progress ; 
to them, we owe all which enables man to reach the true dignity of his 
nature. ‘Ihe mind is free from the apathy of a blind superstition. 
Freedom of conscience is the acknowledged right of every one. ‘The 
lethargy of ages is shaken off. Shall we not honor those who con- 
ferred this great good on mankind ’—shall we not revere those who 
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pe rile “dd all in the cause of re ‘ligious liberty ” and nob ly re solve d to do or 
die’ Let us not forget that the Huguenots were ~ martyrs of Chirist- 
ianity, the sons of everlasting truth ; and while regard them with 
yvenerauion, let us cher ish the lee lings ol Mi weily for their dese: ndants 
in the far south—let us hail them as Americans—let us hail them ax 
members of the same great and free people. 


r. M.A 


EDINBURG UNIVERSITY+* 


Ir is almost unnecessary to premise, that two methods of in- 
struction, radically the reverse of each other, have found place in the 
different countries of Europe, viz.: first, a parti: al or total dependance 
upon Lectures, or the so-called German system; and, second, the 
adoption of what may be termed a practical ‘method, consisting of re- 
gular Exercises on the part of the pupil, under the inspection of tutors, 
constituting the English system. ‘The latter calls to its aid, indeed, 
the assistance of Lectures, but with a different purpose, and with far 
less reliance upon them. ‘This distinction has been too frequently 
overlooked in estimating the comparative merits of the two systems. 
To a neglect of ascertaining one’s own purpose, and the adaptation of 
either method to its attainment, may be attributed the disappointment 
so frequently experienced by individuals, on leaving College or the 
University, who grieve at the consciousness of being compelled to 
“learn over again” that with which they have once been familiar. 

The Universities of Scotland are close approximations to the * theo- 
retical” ones of Germany. ‘That of Edinburg consists of thirty Pro- 
fessorships, from which there are daily or tri-weekly Lectures. Its 
Academical Year commences in November. ‘The Winter Session 
closes in April; and after a Vacation of several weeks, the Medical 
Classes in part recommence, and continue through the Summer Session 
until August. The Lite rary Classes do not assemble again until the 
November following. The following is a list of the Chairs :— 


* We are indebted for the above communication, to the pen of a graduate of Edin- 
burg, who left the Sophomore Class of Yale, some three years since, for the purpose 
of completing his education abroad. As it was not originally intended for the Maga- 
zine, many passages of private interest have necessarily been omitte d, and some de- 
tails too minute to be generally interesting ; but we think that, as a comparison of the 
system and course of study in that University with our own, it will not be found by 
a student of Yale devoid of either attraction or advantage.—Ep. 














I. LITERATURE AND PHILOSOPHY. 










Humanity, Natural Philosophy, 

Greek, — Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 
Mathematics, Practical Astronomy, 
Logie and ’ Agriculture, 

Metaphysics.” 4 tUniversal History, 

Moral Philosophy, t Music. 






Political Economy,* 4 









Il. THEOLOGY. I. LAW. 
Divinity, Civil Law, 
Divinity and Chureh History, Law of Scotland, 
Hebrew, two sub-Classes. Conveyancing. 







IV. MEDICINE. 























Theory of Physic, Surgery, 

Anatomy of Physic, Military Surgery, 

Chemistry, Midwifery, 

Practice of Physic, Clinical Surgery, 

Dietetics, Materia Medica, and Clinical Medicine, 
Pharmacy, Natural History, 

General Pathology, Botany. 





These Professorships are nearly all “ Regii,’’ in consequence of the 
founding of the University by James VIL. of Scotland, and the vacancies 
are chiefly filled by the Town Council as representing her Majesty. 
Assembled together, the Professors form the Senatus Academicus, 
which is convoked on occasions of granting degrees, and for amend- 
ment of its regulations or the curriculum of study. The Senatus is 
divided into four Faculties of Literature, Theology, Law, and Medicine, 
over each of which a Professor presides, with the title of Dean of the 
Faculty, and before which the various topics to be introduced into the 
Senatus must previously be discussed—(this is the case, at least, in 
granting any privilege “ ad eundum.”) 

In nearly every Class there are Examinations on the subject of the 
Lectures, which the student may attend or not at his option. His Cer- 
tificate of attendance upon the Lectures is usually suflicient without 
one for the Examinations. ‘I'he Examinations also embrace a certain 
number of works on the subject of the Lectures, in which the student 
is again examined at his final debut. ‘These works are given out at 
the commencement of the Academical Year in the several depart- 
ments, and so variable is the list, that an A. M. of one year may find 
himself sorely taxed to undergo, without extra preparation, the Exami- 
nation of another. In order to induce attendance upon the Examina- 
tions, the honors are conferred upon such only as frequent them ; thus, 
every Class, whose Professorship is endowed with sufficient funds, 
possesses a private list of honors. ‘They consist chiefly of books—in 
one or two instances, they are merely nominal. ‘There are neither 
Valedictory nor Salutatory Orations, nor, in fine, any honor which ex- 
ceeds a prize. The most important ones, in general estimation, are 
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* United in one Chair. 
t Nominal Chairs to which there are at present attached no Lectures. 
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the gold medals of the Classes of Moral and Natural Philosophy, and 
the first honors of the Classes of Logic and Rhetoric. tn addition to 
these, a prize of ten guineas ($52) is annually given by the students 
to the best writer of an essay on a prescribed theme.* 

II. Apmission. Every person who applies for admission is receiv- 
ed, without examination of any kind, within the pale of the University. 
He is supposed to know what courses are best adapted to his purpose, 
and whether he is sufficiently qualified to attend the Lectures in an 
advantageous manner. As there necessarily exists some diversity in 
the attainments of individuals of ditlerent ages, and from different 
schools, there are two or three sub-divisions in most of the Literary 
and Theological Classes, corresponding with the different degrees ot 
advancement. If the student designs to attend the same Class during 
two or more consecutive years, he generally enters the lowest. ‘These 
gradations are not in all cases voluntary—the highest sub-class in Na- 
tural Philosophy requiring an acquaintance with Fluxions, Conic See- 
tions, Algebra, and usually some work on Mechanics. The same 
course of Lectures is delivered to all ; but the private examinations im- 
pose the necessity of extra proficiency. On entering, the student sub- 
scribes his name in the Album, by which (as he is subsequently in- 
formed) he promises obedience to the statutes of the University, and 
after paying the Matriculation fee of £1, receives a ticket, which 
serves for an Academical year. ‘This is conveyed to the Professor 
whose Lectures he designs to attend, when, after the payment of the 
course fee, (from £2 2s. to £4 4s.,) he receives the Professor's ticket, 
which entitles him to the six months’ course. The Matriculation 
ticket, accompanied by that of a Professor, procures the student admis- 
sion to the University Library, which now numbers about one hundred 
thousand volumes. Before receiving a book, he deposits with the Li- 
brarian a sum of money, in the proportion of £1 for two volumes, unul 
the number of the latter reaches ten, beyond which no student is al- 
lowed to draw, without especial permission. ‘This deposit is returned 
on the receipt of the books. Such a precaution is rendered in some 
degree necessary by the migratory character of a certain class of stu- 
dents. With respect to the Library, it may be remarked, that although 
it contains a vast number of volumes, the demands upon it, by persons 
who actually have little or no right to its use, as well as by the Pro- 
fessors, (many of whom are said to furnish their own tables from it,) 
are so great, that the students, to whom the “ reliquia” are alone served 
out, fare little better than they would were its contents less and under 
proper regulations. Attached to the Library is a Reading-room, in 
which are kept a few hundred volumes for reference, where, except In 
case of classical works, the same difliculty prevails. It affords great 
conveniencies, however, for consulting and extracting from such works 
as are too voluminous to be conveniently conveyed to a private room. 


* Here follows a long list of various pres awarded by the University, which we 
have omitted as of little importance to a general reader. —-Ep 
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There are also several small collections attached to the Professorships, 
and also one or two belonging to societies. ‘There is nothing, how- 
ever, corresponding to the students’ Libraries at Yale College. 

111. Course or Stupy. ‘The peculiar facilities afforded by the Ger- 
man system to the students of a particular branch, allowing them w 
attend as many or as few courses as they please, and compelling at- 
tendance upon certain courses, only, for degrees, considerably dimin- 
ishes the number of competitors for A. B.and A. M.; and out of a large 
number of literary students, six or eightis the average number of grad- 
uates. Another cause may be, the low estimation in which such de- 
grees are held, while the advantages which they confer upon Medical 
students are so small, and a substitute is so readily afforded by private 
tuition of a few weeks or months immediately preceding the examina- 
tions. that a candidate for M. D. seldom commences his course with 
either. 

There are, of course, several subjects to which the German mode 
cannot be so advantageously applied, and which require particular ex- 
ertion on the part of the pupil. Of this nature are the Classics, and to 
some extent the Mathematics. In each of these branches the student 
submits to a daily examination in the authors, and solves a problem. In 
addition to these exercises, however, there is a course of Lectures 
delivered to the Humanity Class, on language, on the history of Liter- 
ature and Science amongst the Romans, and on a variety of topics 
connected with the study of Latin. ‘The Greek Professor lectures on 
Tragedy, Eloquence, and Lyric Poetry, with critical remarks upon the 
master-pieces of Grecian Literature. ‘The requirements of the former 
class were, (1840)— 





Virgil—The first Six Books of the Enead. 

Homer—Ody. Books i. and iii, with the principal metres ; Epistles, Book i. 
Cicero—Pro lege Manilia. Archia poeta. 

Livy—Books xxvi. and xxvii 

Translation of an English Author into Latin prose. 


For higher distinction— 


Cicero—Offices, Annals of Taeitus, Books i. and ii. 
Juvenal—Satires vill. and xiv. 
Livy—First Four Books. 


The requirements in Greek for M. A. are— 


Xenophon— Memorabilia, first three Books. 

Plato— Menexinus. 

Anstophanes—N ubes. 

Honmer— Idyssea, first three Books. 

Translation from some English Author into Greek prose. 
Rules for Hexameter, Pentameter, Lambic and ‘Trochaic verse. 


Classical pursuits are, unfortunately, at a much lower ebb in Scotland 
than in any other part of the empire. So far, indeed, is this the case, 
that the Universities are almost the only places where Greek is pro- 
perly taught, and they have, consequently, become little better than 
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Academies (so far as the Classics are concerned) for the several cities 
in which they are situated. The result is, that the instruction com- 
municated is most elementary, and seldom exceeds that to which we 
have been accustomed in the better class of preparatory schools ‘The 
several authors in which the examination for the degrees takes place 
are not read to any considerable extent in either of the classes ; and the 
student is not unfrequently obliged to prepare himself for this ordeal 
by the assistance of a private tutor. ‘The Lectures are said to be bet- 
ter than could be reasonably expected from the practical portion of the 
courses. Inthe other Literary Classes there are two or three Lectures 
each week, the intervening days being occupied with examinations on 
the subjects of the Lectures, as in the Class of Logic and Metaphysics, 
or with such an examination in one, and an examination in the text 
hooks on the other, as in the Rhetoric Class. Several of the classes 
have, during part of the course, an extra Lecture or Examination on 
Saturday morning. All these examinations are voluntary, and the 
students attending them (generally more than half of the class) form 
the “ Private Class.” It is understood, however, that a student, hav- 
ing given his name as a member of the private class, is not at liberty 
to withdraw it except for urgentreasons. ‘They are usually conducted 
by drawing a letter, and exhausting the names of which itis the initial. 
The student endeavors to give a succinct account of the Lecture, for 
which he is allowed sufficient time ; the examination of three or four 
persons usually occupying the hour allotted to the purpose. In the 
Class of Rhetoric and Belles Lettres the answers are written, and are 
expected from all the members of the private class In several classes, 
there are assigned topics for study during vacation, for eminence in 
which there are several prizes. ‘There are also prizes for private studies 
on presented topics during the session—that in the Logie Class, 
(1841-2,) for instance, being Aristotle’s observations on the Passions 
and Moral Characteristics, as contained in his Rhetoric. 

The vacation studies in the same class for the year are, “ Philo- 
sophia Greco—Romana ex fontium locis contexta,” and “ Philosophie 
de Kant.” M. Cousin. 

No two classes are precisely similar in their arrangements, although 
all differ from the same normal type. It will suffice, perhaps, to de- 
scribe those of a single one—that of Rhetoric will answer our purpose. 
The Lectures of the Professor naturally embrace a wide range of sub- 
jects, and are capable of being rendered the most interesting im the 
whole Curriculum. Nearly half of the course is devoted to examining 
the various theories of beauty, and to the consideration of the principles 
of Aesthetics. ‘This investigation consequently embraces the mutual 
relations of the Fine Arts, and their comparative rank as Aesthetical 
agents, as well as the principles of this eriticisim. A second portion 
of the Lectures is devoted to Rhetoric proper, and a third to the con- 
sideration of the Greek Classic Poets. ‘This subject, of course, in- 
volved the much agitated Homeric question, and a comparison of the 
Wolfian and its antagonistic theories. It embraced, also, the history ot 
writing in part, and a notice of the several Homeric manuscripts. ‘lhe 
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concluding Lectures were devoted to early English Poetry, and one to 
a special consideration of the popular errors in regard to Shakspeare. 
The duties of the student (more considerable, perhaps, in this than 
in any other class) consist of—first, the composition of a weckly series 
of essays ; second, one monthly oral examination upon the text books, 
and a written examination upon the subject matter of the lectures; and 
third, classical readings. ‘The topics for the essays are given out at 
the commencement of the week in which they are to be written, and 
are either single themes, or embrace several, from which the writer 
may select one. ‘They are generally such as will illustrate some theory, 
or lead to the examination of some point of ethics or history ; and 
being of a comprehensive nature, they elicit all the knowledge and skill 
of the writer. “An illustration of the theory of beauty advanced in 
the lectures from the Paradise Iost’—* The influence of Science, 
Literature, and Art upon the moral and social condition of mankind” — 
“The Drama”’—*“ A critical review of an oration of Demosthenes’ — 
“The influence of imagination on human happiness,”’ may serve as 
examples. ‘The essays are, consequently, of a much greater length 
than a New Haven student would be willing to believe, extending as 
they do, not unfrequently, to filty or even a greater number of pages. 
When it is remembered, that this isa weekly exercise for every mem- 
ber of the private class, and that it is one which must be performed at 
times, in most cases literally abstracted from more pressing pursuits, 
too great credit cannot be given to those who have completed their 
series. Atthe expiration of the week, the essays are delivered to the 
Professor, by whom they are corrected and returned. ‘They are not 
read before the class, save on one occasion. At the conclusion of the 
series, the student sends in a written declaration, to the effect that the 
essays are original, were composed during the session, were never be- 
fore produced, and that no other use of books has been made than that 
acknowledged by marks of quotation. ‘The second duty consists in 
giving a correct account of a specific lecture from memory, or in an- 
swering some general questions arising therefrom. ‘The value of the 
“ written exercise’ depends upon its accuracy, and its amount of orig- 
inal speculation bearing directly upon the topic. ‘The examination 
upon the text books is conducted in the ordinary manner, those who are 
prepared having previously placed their cards on the Professor's desk. 
The remaining duty, in which, by the way, few engage, consists in 
an examination, at the close of the course, upon certain works which 
have been specified, those for 1841-2 being two orations of Cicero 
(Pro Murena et Archia Poeta) and Demosthenes de Corona and a 
Phillipic. (1 am not positively certain in reference to the two last 
orations.) ‘The candidate is firstexamined upon the original text, to 
ascertain his classical proficiency ; secondly, is required to give an oral 
account of the subject-matter of the orations, specifying the several 
kinds of arguments according to the system of Aristotle ; and, thirdly, 
to give a written translation of a specified portion. So much for the 


duties of the Rhetoric Class, which may serve as a general specimen 
of those of the several classes. 
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The statutes of the University require that the roll be called twenty- 
six times in each of the classes during the session. ‘This is accom- 
plished, either literally, or by requesting the students to leave their 
cards with the janitors. ‘To obtain a certificate of regular attendance, 
necessary for a degree, the student must have been present at least 
twenty-four times, although qualified certificates are issued for an ir- 
regular attendance when the number of absences does not exceed four 

From the fact that the University contains no accommodation for 
the students, no attempt whatever is made to control their conduct 
while out of the lecture room. From the same cause, as well as that 
the hours of assembling the different classes extend from 9 A. M. to 
5 P. M., there are no prayers or religious exercises of any kind. A 
gallery is provided in a neighboring Chapel, belonging to the Scottish 
Establishment, for such of the students as wish to attend Church. 
Members of the Church of England and Dissenters accommodate 
themselves in the city Churches. It will, perhaps, be desirable to 
afford some means of comparing the expenses attending a literary 
course at Edinburg with those of an American University. ‘The va- 
rious class tickets are nearly as follows :— 


Latin Winter ‘Ticket, . £3 3s. Logic and M taphy sca, £3 Se 
Greek “6 “6 ; 2 323 Moral Philosophy, . 3 3 
Mathematics ; = 3 


‘ , Natural Philosophy, , = = 
Rhetoric and Belles Lettres, 3.3 


Of these courses, several will be repeated, and, consequently, no posi- 


tive allowance can be made. ‘To this amount is to be added the ma- 
triculation ticket for four years, (£4,) then for the Diploma, (£3 3s.) 
and the janitor’s fee. 

[V. ‘Tue rina Examinations, The statutes require the attendance 
upon the classes of Greek, Logic, Moral Philosophy and Natural Phi- 
losophy in separate years. No other limit is fixed to the number or 
order of classes which the student may attend. The Curriculum tor 
the degree of M. A. may be completed in the course of four years, or 
in a longer period, if the student choose it. For the degree of B.A 
the student is examined at the close of the third year ; for that of M. A. 
in the Classics, at the conclusion of the third, (if he prefer it;) and in 
Philosophy, Mathematics, and Rhetoric at the termination of the fourth, 
or he may be examined on all the branches at the latter time. At 
either period, he notifies the Dean of the Faculty of Arts of his inten- 
tion to present himself for examination, and submits to his inspection 
the tickets of the several Professors, with those of matriculation. He 
is generally allowed (although this is not the case in all the branches 
at Edinburg) to “ profess’? any number of additional books on the sub- 
ject of examination ; and his rank in the graduation list depends al- 
most entirely upon the voluntary portion. He is furnished with a 
printed scheme of examination, containing the portions of authors to be 
translated, and various questions arising directly or indirectly from the 
subject-matter of the extract—the history of the era to which it refers— 
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the actions of distinguished characters concerned—or from philological 
and critical considerations. 

The Mathematical and Philosophical schemes contain problems to be 
solved, principles to be explained, and theories to be enumerated, 
Those of Moral Philosophy, Logic and Metaphysics, and Rhetoric em- 
brace general systems, and the definition of the terms employed in 
each, as well as questions which arise from the more important prin- 
ciples. 

‘The Examination continues three days, on each of which four 
hours are allowed to the subject proposed. ‘The first day is devoted 
to Latin and Greek ; the second to Mathematics and Natural Philoso- 
phy; and the third to Logic, Rhetoric, and Moral Philosophy. By a 
recent alteration, the time will, in future, be protracted to five hours 
per diem. If the examinations are satisfactory, the “ Senatus”’ grant 
the degrees; and the names of the graduates, arranged in the order of 
merit displayed in the examination, are suspended im the court of the 
Library, and published in the city newspapers.* 








THE SPIRIT’S FLIGHT. 


I siert, and methought my spirit free 
Soared away from its earthly home, 
And mingled once more in the company 

That it years ago had known. 


Mid the shadowy forms of forgotten dead, 
Mid the old and the young it roved, 
And on airy wing it quickly sped 
To the scenes that its youth had loved. 


Once again, with joy, it seemingly grasped 
A long lost brother's hand, 

And the cherished form of a sister clasped 

In its arms’ encircling band. 











* Lest the reader should consider this article as terminating rather abruptly, we 
would whigper in his ear, that there were appended thereto, in the original, several 
remarks of a finishing nature, with which it has been thought inexpedient for him to 
become acquainted. We have given already a quantum suf.—let this be a verbum 
sap.—Ep. 
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The reverend forms of hoary age, 

That were wont its youth to guide, 
Seemed to ask for the fruits of their counsels sage, 

As they lingered by its side. 


They passed, and a younger train appeared, 
As in sadness it gazed around— 

: Of those who the starting post had cleared, 

But the goal had never found. 


The features of childhood bright were there, 
And boyhood’s ripening years, 

And ardent youth, whose prospects fair 
Had been quenched in the vale of tears. 





Slowly, in silence, it saw them fade, 
Like the dream of a broken slumber ; 
And, addressing the last, it inquiry made 


Who next should swell their number 


The voiceless dead no answer gave 
To my spirit’s question bold : 

It turned to its home, and a new-made grave, 
Cried, * Look! and the tale is told.” 


The tale was told; and the tear-drop warm 
Has gushed from many an eye, 

To think that another youthful form 
Has blossomed—but to dic. 


The tale was told: for an uncaged heart 
Had flown to its rest in the sky— 

From the earthly chain had been taken a part 
To lengthen the one on high. 





PERMANENCE OF THE IMAGINATIVE PRINCIPLE 


Ir is the prerogative of genius to arrest those fleeting conceptions, 
which all men have, of the beautiful and great, and, by embodying them 
in language, to turn them into living realities—* thoughts that wake to 
perish never”—and thus, in the literal sense, to change ideas into 
things. He who does this—whether he works in marble or on the 
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canvas—whether he pours forth the “ winged words” of eloquence, or 
scatters from the pictured urn of fancy “thoughts that breathe and 
words that burn,” is a +omrnygs—a maker, for he adds another to those 
imperishable forms which are destined, gradually, to fill up the vast 
empire of mind. 

It is an interesting inquiry, what period of society, what stage in a 
nation’s progress, is most favorable to the exertions of this high crea- 
tive power’ The received theory makes it the savage state ; or, at least, 
one but partially advanced, when society, In the language of Burke, is 
“ still in the gristle, and not yet hardened into the bone of manhood.” 
But is it so’ Let us look at facts. Gather up the fragments which 
remain of early national verse, and casting aside the mist which throws 
enchantment around every relic of antiquity, search for the evidence of 
high poetic genius. ‘Turn over the mouldy pages of English verse be- 
fore the time of Chaucer, and though here and there appears a gleam 
of real genius, the mass is but a maze of words, betraying an unculti- 
vated taste and poverty of conception. ‘The same is true, in a still 
higher degree, of the early poetry of Spain and Portugal, and the lover 
of verse will look in vain in the ditties of Juan de Mena and Santillana 
for that delight which it is the end and aim of the poet to inspire. But 
there is another class, still farther back in history, and one frequently 
cited, the Skalds of Scandinavia and the Northmen bards. ‘The few 
fragments of their ballads which tradition has preserved, possess a style 
of bold and broken metaphor, whose very novelty to the modern ear 
would conceal its numerous defects ; a style, however, which is due 
far more to the paucity of a rude language, than to the prevalence of 
real genius. (Quaintness of expression is too often mistaken for origin- 
ality of thought, and the most pointless verses of our day, had we none 
better, would fall like enchanted words on the ear of the future anti- 
quarian. ‘The appeal, also, is often made to the age of Homer. But 
was Homer a savage, and his “ many-colored verse” the dialect of a 
horde of barbarians’? n the contrary, is it not evident that though he 
lived in an age of commotion and excitement, and threw himself back 
in his descriptions to a still ruder period, he lived in an age far more 
advanced, in every art and elegance of life, than this theory supposes ’ 
What means that picture on the shield of Achilles—its rich mosaic of 
silver and gold—its sculptured cities and waving harvests, with all the 
signs of heaven moving in solemn procession above, 


“The Sun that rests not, and the Moon full orbed ?” 


How do his pages teem with intimations, which seem prophetic 
glimpses of the triumphs of modern invention, and show that there then 
existed immense treasures of science and art which afterwards sank 
into oblivion! And how could it be otherwise? When Egypt had 
for centuries poured forth the stores of her wisdom into the colonies of 
Greece, and all were turning their eyes to the Nile as the source of 
light and knowledge, how plain is it, that the age of Homer was one of 
advanced, though unequal civilization, removed much farther from a 
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rude and barbarous period, than from the bright day of Pericles. The 
truth is, genius is not so much dependent on the particular age in which 
sit exists, as on the healthy action of the public mnd. Let a nation be 
on the ascendant scale of thought and feeling, with a heart that beats 
high to generous exertion, and with faith that there is opened before it 
a “boundless inheritance of hope,” and whether it is ten or ten thou- 
sand years old, it presents the true and only field for the creative faculty 
in man. ; 

We may, therefore, reject at once all these disheartening theories of 
the necessary decline of imaginative power. It is not so; and we 
shall see it is not, if we consider either the materials of which the poet 
forms his conceptions, or the impulse which prompts him to give them 
a“ local habitation and a name.’ 

The materials of poetic thought, of varied and beautiful combinations, 
are continually accumulating around us: they spread themselves out in 
richer profusion as we rise to loftier heights of knowledge and virtue. 
Think, for example, of those strong and pure emotions which burn in 
the bosom of a people advancing in refined and generous sentiment. 
Think of the thousand nice shadings of character and feeling which 
belong to cultivated life alone, and especially the breathings of a manly 
reason, and the majestic influence of a holy faith. Where, in the chaos 
of untaught savage mind, shall we look for those sentiments of chivalric 
romance and deference to the gentler sex, so beautifully inwoven with 
the finest strains of poetry’? Where, amid the wild measures of the 
earlier bards, do we find those tender associations of home and kindred 
familiar to the civilized mind, and portrayed with such matchless grace 
by the gentle Cowper ; or that spirit of calm philosophy which flows 
so richly from the nobler German poets, and from Coleridge and 
Wordsworth in our native tongue’ Above all, in the confused fables 
of superstition and idolatry, what is there to arouse the genius of the 
poet, compared with the grand conceptions of revealed truth, which led 
Milton 


“'To pass the flaming bounds of place and time, 


Where Angels tremble as they gaze 

No! The spirit of Christianity, though moving in a higher region 
than Science and Philosophy, so far from obscuring the light of genius, 
or excluding it from its native sphere, clothes it with a new lustre, and 
lends it freely of a holier brightness to reflect upon mankind, 

If we turn now from the materials on which genius operates, to the 
impulse it receives from the mass of intellect around, here, too, the ad- 
vantage lies on the side of a cultivated age. The poet of such an age 
speaks not, like the early bard, to a single generation alone, nor leaves 
his works to be defaced by the hand of rude tradition. The fervid 
conceptions which he utters are impressed at once on thousands of en- 
lightened minds, and live ina thousand imperishable forms. ‘Time and 
space have no power to dim their splendor, or to check their diffusion. 
Borne on the ministering wings of art, they reach, with their first fresh- 
ness, the utmost verge of civilization, the most distant period of time. 
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What an impulse is thus given to the most exalted efforts of gifted 
minds ! 

But there is a higher consideration than all this: the very constitu- 
tion of things raises genius above all dependence upon circumstances. 
The great truth, that change, constant and progressive, 1s written on 
the face of nature and on the heart of man, is a sure pledge that sources 
of new combination shall never be wanting to imaginative minds. As 
the surface of the globe owes its beauty and variety to great alternating 
causes, to the quiet deposit of new material and the rough convulsions 
of a hidden power, so the cast and habit of the human intellect is 
constantly assuming new shapes with each succeeding age, and pre- 
senting new motives to the poet for the exercise of his power. To 
every generation, as it comes, the world of being is as fresh and at- 
tractive as to those which have gone before. The tide of life, which 
ebbs and flows unceasingly, bears back no solid treasure to oblivion, 
although it washes out the transient footsteps of the past. In every 
period of the world’s history, as under every sky, childhood has anew 
its delightful fancies, youth its earnestness of hope and enterprise, and 
age its lingering regrets. And were this not true of mankind at large, 
it is the special birthright of genius that to i nothing shall be old. 
Beneath its inspired vision, the world, outward and visible, the hidden 
world of the human soul within, open fields of discovery as new and 
grand as if no other eye had gazed upon their wonders—for it goes 
forth with a pledge from its Creator, that it shall not return unto him 
void. With angels pinions, it ever seeks for nobler flights than those 
of the inferior mind, and from its loftier eminence, can take a wider and 
sublimer view of our common humanity. 

Genius, then, as we have already said, is not dependent for its ex- 
ercise and power upon the age in which it lives, but on the tone and 
spirit of the public mind. ‘The great productions of the human intellect 
have ever sprung from among a people flushed with the excitement of 
intellectual progress, and ardent in their aspirations after more extend- 
ed conquests. ‘Then it is, that the strong and common impulse which 
animates the vast mass of popular feeling to higher ambition and achieve- 
ment, urges on to a nobler emulation the nobler specimens of mind. 
Then it is, that the imaginative power of a whole people seems often 
transferred into a single soul, to be poured out in burning and immortal 
conceptions, Without this impulse of a nation’s mind, genius can 
never exist in its highest excellence ; and whatever shall rob a people 
of its heritage of generous anticipations, be it a grinding despotism, a 
debasing ignorance, or a conscious inferiority, must crush in the bud 
every exhibition of imaginative power. Of the truth of this we have a 
striking illustration at the present day. Why is it that American talent 
is triumphing over the great masters of Italy in sculpture and painting, 
beneath the very shadow of the Vatican and among the galleries of 

Florence? Why is it that the humble artist, who went forth to learn 
and imitate, is winning the proudest laurels from the astonished painters 
and statuaries of the Venitian schools? W hy, but that he went 
forth in the spirit of his native land, full of free and exalted aspira- 
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tions, among a people lying in “the region and shadow” of despotic 
wwer. 

‘The views we have thus taken throw a cheering light on the future 
history of our race. ‘The belief is universal, that ad: ay is coming when 
intellectual and moral truth shall have their perfect reign on earth— 
when man, united in one brotherhood, shall reach the highest pomt of 
knowledge and refinement. But how gloomy the prospect, if magin- 
ation must decay as society advances, ull the world sink down at last 
into amere mass of intellect. Such a faith is unworthy of the nature 
of man—unworthy of the God of Providence. Let us rather believe, 
that the imaginative principle shall then have even a larger share in 
moulding the faculties of man—that in this rich soil shall spring up a 
nobler growth of mind: nobler in fervid sentiment, nobler in manly 
strength, nobler in the sublime attainments of creative genjus—that the 
jovs of a pure faith shall be rendered more vivid and intense by the 
influence of a sanctified imagination, which shall elevate all that is 
virtuous, and beautify all that is good. 


&. 


THE REIGN OF QUEEN ELIZABETH 


We have chosen this theme, not with the expectation of being able 
to present any thing stric tly new, or even to render what we may say 
agreeable on account of any air of novelty. We are aware that the 
character of “ the maiden Queen” has been sketched by many an able 
pen, that her faults and her virtues have been discussed, time and again, 
by writers of the highest ability, and, in short, that we could have se- 
lected no subject more hackne yed than the Elizabethan age. But, 
though our subject be trite and f: unili ar, and though in its treatment we 
may even incur the charge of a want of originality, we have chosen it 
with the desire ol expressing to our own satisfaction our views with 
regard to the institutions, events, and characters of an age the most in- 
teresting and the most important in the annals of English history 

In order fully to underst: ind the nature of the institutions of that pe- 
riod, a knowledge of the public and private character of the sovereign 
seems indispensable ; for in that les the secret of the almost absolute 
dominion which Elizabeth maintained during her whole reign over her 
subjects. It is remarkable, that in her character there were many 
traits seemingly inconsistent W itheach other. Naturally of an amiable 
disposition, she was occasionally vindictive and cruel in the extreme. 
At times gentle and tender, when offended, she not only disregarded 
entire shy the feelings of others, but even forgot her own dignity In acts 
of passionate rage. Possessing @ firmness almost amounting to ob- 
stinacy, she was yet strangely fickle-minded. ‘Though apparently 
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open-hearted, and frank in expressing her opinions, when necessity de- 
manded, or policy required, no one knew how better than she to exer- 
cise deceit and dissimulation. Haughty and dignified when surrounded 
hy princes and peers, she would smile most graciously when saluted 
by the loud huzzas of her “ gude people.” Frugal in the administration 
of her private as well as the public affairs, no King or Queen of Eng- 
land ever before or since delighted more in pomp and show. Gifted by 
nature with a capacious intellect, her mind was matured even in early 
life by an edueation the best the age afforded. Her peculiar situation 
in youth, tended especially to develop the powers of her intellect. 
Uniting the delicate wit, the quick perception, and the good taste of a 
woman, with the sound sense, the deep penetration, and the correct 
judyment of a man, she was pre-eminently well qualified for the station 
she occupied. Yet, as her moral character had its dark and bright 
sides, so also her mind had its opposite qualities. 

With all her capacity, she still had her foibles. Her native good 
sense was often overpowered by the most whimsical fancies, while her 
penetration frequently failed to detect the hypocrisy of sycophants, and 
to prevent herself from becoming the blind dupe of flattery. Her judg- 
ment, at times, strove in vain to counteract the impulses of a foolish 
vanity and stll more foolish envy. At one moment in secret council 
with Cecil respecting the most important affairs of State, the next, she 
would fly into a passion with a courtier, who dared to enter the pre- 
sence chamber unarrayed in the appropriate habiliments. At one time 
communicating with Suffolk respecting the safety of the kingdom, im- 
mediately alter she would listen demurely to Leicester's declarations 
of love. Now treating with Ambassadors from the most powerlul 
States of Europe, and now coqueting with Raleigh—now calling into 
action all the powers of her mind, her energy, and her perseverance to 
defend her kingdom from the Spanish Armada, and now cursing her 
waiting maids for improperly adjusting the golden tresses of which she 
was sv vain, her occasional weaknesses appeared in strange contrast 
with her general firmness of purpose. Nor did she manifest these 
characteristic failings only in affairs of but little importance. Even in 
matters of the highest moment would she allow some silly passion to 
gain the ascendancy over sober reason. Mary, Queen of Scots, without 
doubt, fell a sacrifice to the envy of her royal cousin. ‘Though the 
necessity enjoined by policy has been assigned as the immediate cause 
of her death, yet no one, who is acquainted with the conduct of Eliza- 
beth throughout the whole affair, can with reason deny, that as a mali- 
cious envy instigated her at first to detain her asa prisoner, so the same 
cause ultimately induced her to execute as a criminal her unfortunate 
kinswoman. ‘The same weak tenderness, mistaken by herself for love, 
and which was manifested at one time by sighs and blushes, influenced 
her at another to appoint her favorite Essex to the Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land, a station for which his abilities were by no means suited. Such 
was [lizabeth—such the strange composition of her character. We 
may now to better advantage enter upon the inquiry respecting the na- 
ture and operations of the English government during her reign. 
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There hav e been two apparently conflicting opinions with regard to 
the nature of her government, each of which has been entertained, 
and supported by various facts and arguments, by the most eminent 
historians of modern times. One opinion is that of Hume, who repre- 
sents the government as an absolute monarchy, differing but liule, if at 
all, im its Operations trom that of the ‘Turkish empire. ‘The other is the 
opinion of Hallam, as set forth in his Coustitutional History ot eng- 
land, who, while he admits that the power of Elizabeth was apparently 
unlimited, denies that it was so in reality. Acknowledging that her sub- 
jects possessed not the forms, he asserts that they maintained the es- 
sence of liberty. While he allows that many acts of oppression were 
exercised against them, he vet aflirms that of their substantial rights 
they were not deprived. Granting that the roval prerogative was re- 
garded as more sacred than the Constitution, he yet maintains that the 
Sovereign dared not encroach too much upon the privileges of her sub- 
jects. But why is it that two theories (ior we may properly consider 
these opinions as theories) so contradictory, are adopted, both of which 
are professedly supported by historical facts’ Why is it that two 
writers should entertain views so different with respect to the same 
actions ’—that from the same premises, they should deduce conclu- 
sions so widely at variance’? ‘The secret, we think, is this: Hume was 
a zealous advocate of the House of Stuart—lHlallam equally zealous in 
opposition Both were seemingly actuated by party spirit, the one 
being a ‘Tory, the other a Whig. The former endeavored to prove that 
the government was tyrannical and absolute under the dominion of the 
Tudors, in order to justify, in some degree, the oppression which was 
exercised by the Princes of the Stuarttamily, ‘The latter has evidently 
magnified the acts of tyranny on the part of the Stuarts, in order to 
justify the violent opposition of the Parliaments, and the subsequent 
Revolution of 1688; and in his eflorts to do this more effectually, he 
has construed differently from him the former various authoritative acts of 
Elizabeth, and has aimed directly to disprove the idea of her unlimited 
control over the kingdom. Hume argues that James the First, receiving 
undiminished the prerogatives of absolute power from Elizabeth, his 
immediate successors were constantly making concessions to the de- 
mands of unreasonable Parliaments.  Llallam, asserting that the people 
possessed a considerable degree of freedom under the ‘Tudors, argues 
that the Stuarts, attempting to deprive them of this freedom, were re- 
sisted and compelled to make the concessions they did. 

It can hardly be denied, we think, that both these historians were 
somewhat influenced by prejudice, although Hallam is regarded, and 
perhaps justly, as the most impartial writer of English history, bach 
one was supporting a theory of his own, and it seems reasonable to 
suppose, that both have in their zeal unconsciously overstepped the 
proper limits of truth; for it seems hardly possible that either one 
should be so utterly mistaken, as to make the other wholly correct, 
Hume’s comparison between Elizabeth and the ‘Turkish Sultan, in re- 
spect.to authority, is evidently erroneous. ‘True, judging from the 
various exhibitions of her power, it might seem to us, who are in the 
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enjoyment of so much liberty, under the protection of our Constitution, 
that her authority was confined within no very narrow limits. ‘True, 
rights which we consider inalienable, were alienated. True, the royal 
displeasure was often followed by almost immediate death. ‘True, the 
proclamations of the Sovereign, whatever their nature, however op- 
pressive, assumed as soon as finished the force of law, and the legal 
statutes might be rendered null by a single exercise of the dispensatory 
power. ‘True, in consequence of the jurisdiction established through 
the Courts of the Star Chamber, the High Commission, and the Royal 
Council, tribunals differing but little from the Spanish Inquisition, any 
person was liable at any time to be convicted upon the mere suspicion 
of a crime, without the slightest shadow of evidence. ‘True, by the 
acts of Conformity and Supremacy, the right to worship God as con- 
science dictated was denied to her subjects. ‘The press was also re- 
stricted ; liberty of speech was suppressed ; literary cultivation, and 
improvements in commerce and the arts, were prevented by unreason- 
able monopolies ; in short, freedom, both religious and civil, seemed to 
be almost wholly extinct. Sull, there was much to distinguish between 
the government of England and that of the Eastern Empire. There 
was a wide difference between the authority of Elizabeth and that of 
the Sultan of ‘Turkey. ‘The latter could cause the immediate death of 
a subject by his mandate alone, without even the mention of his crime, 
or the least pretence of justice or expediency ; in the realm of the for- 
mer, a legal process must be first instituted, the offense must be stated, 
and judgment given accordingly. ‘The Englishman suffered the penal- 
ty of the Jaw—the ‘Turk received sentence at the will of a despot. 
In England, the statutes of just and equitable Sovereigns were re- 
garded as laws, and the decisions of impartial tribunals, previously 
given, but still considered as precedents, favorably influenced the ad- 
ministration of justice. While Elizabeth was guided by wise counsel- 
ors, whom she respected, the Sultan used his Grand Vizier but as a 
tool to aid him in the execution of his nefarious plans, and he, upon the 
slightest act of disobedience, paid the penalty with his head. The 
former could not exercise her authority without the intervention of a 
arliament and Council, in which all classes of her subjects were re- 
presented ; the latter was the sole legislator, the absolute ruler of his 
dominions. But that which most distinguished the English from the 
Turkish government, was the privilege which every British subject 
possessed of a trial by Jury. Though this right was occasionally ren- 
dered useless, by the corruption and threatening of the jurors, still, as 
a general thing, it was available. ‘The mere fact of the existence of a 
right, thus lying at the foundation of civil liberty, is sufficient to nullify 
the idea that the authority of Elizabeth was unlimited. But, on the 
other hand, we think there is evidence suflicient to prove satisfactorily 
to the unprejudiced mind, that the power of the Sovereigns of the House 
of Tudor was far greater than that of the Stuarts—that Elizabeth, in 
the exercise of her authority, greatly exceeded Charles the First. Re- 
ceiving in full the prerogatives of her tyrannical father, she not only re- 
tained these, but assumed powers which Henry had not even claimed. 
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Of many of her oppressive acts, to which we have alluded 
Charles was not accused even by those who cond mined him to death 
And no one can aflirm that, in any of his measures, he ever tray 
the limits of Elizabeth's power. Over her Parhament she 
almost absolute control. We know of buta singh ‘instance of 
sion which she made to them—the granting L petition to abolish mo- 
nopolies ; and even this branch of hes prerogative, after surrendering 1 
a short time, she soon resumed—while the Vv, not even asse ring their 
acknowledged right to grant supplies only on condition of a redress of 
grievances, basely yielded on all occasions to oppressions they dared 
not resist. Elizabeth also claimed as hers the power to determine 
ecclesiastical regulations, as the - rvision of the liturgy, the decision 
respecting doctrines of faith, and the introduction of forms and cere- 
monies. ‘l’o this, the laity, careless of their religious Lib: rtv, and the 
clergy, anxious to retain possession of the revenues which the destrue- 
tion of the Monasteries, under Henry, had brought to them, submitted 
in humble obedience. Judging, then, from such and various other ex- 
hibitions of her power, we are led to the conclusion, that the govern- 
ment under Elizabeth was monarchy slightly limited 

The question here naturally arises, what was the cause of the sub- 
mission of a powerful people to the w ill ot a single woman ’ Hallam 
assigns as the cause, their love of the Queen, and confidence im her 
generous nature. But this, we think, was not the entire cause. We 
are inclined toward the opinion of Hlume, that their obedience was 
owing not only to their love, but also to their fear of the Queen. ‘The 
peculiar traits of Elizabeth's character, which we have mentioned, were 
eminently calculated to inspire both love and fear in her subjects. The 
same frankness and courageous bearing which had endeared her fa- 
ther, cruel and vindictive as he was, to the people, influenced their 
feelings still more when exhibited by a woman. Her noble beauty, 
too, and constant, though often insincere, expressions of regard to their 
rights, won upon the affections of a people naturally confiding ; so that 
whenever she appeared in pub hic, the air was filled with the he “arty 
acclamations of “ God save coud (Jueen Bess.’ The very faults of 
her character contributed still tarther to increase their affection. ‘The 
knowledge of her foibles and whims, reminding them that she, like 
themselves, was human, subject to like passions, increased, rather than 
diminished, their love. Her caprice and occasional fickle-mindedness, 
especially manifested in religious matters, & nded much toward estab- 
lishing her popularity. ‘The recollection of her mother, Anne Boleyn, 
the firm friend of the Reformers, and the advocate of their doctrines, 
endeared her to her Protestant subjects. ‘The same class, also, hav- 
ing suflered severely from the pe rsecutions ol th brhevened ‘ \l: ry, remher- 
bered with feelings of approbation the conduct of Elizabeth, when im- 
mured, even during the period of youth, in the walls of a prison, at the 
command of her unnatural sister. Betore her accession to the throne, 
she was the favorite of the Protestant party , and having shared with 
them in the same afflictions, having sutlered for the same faith, sympa- 
thy strengthened their affections into a sincere and de voted love. 
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But Elizabeth, it is well known, was not a thorough Protestant. 
Though she rejected some of the fundamental doctrines of Romanism, 
she never manifested a hearty belief im the principles of the early Re- 
formers. Her early education united her with the Protestants. In 
later life, she abhorred Remanisin because it was Romanism, and be- 
cause she had Jearned to do so. She despised the authority of the 
Pope, because it conflicted with her own. Her vanity, her self-love, 
rather than any religious principle, led her to profess herself favorable 
to the reformed doctrines. Mary, with all her cruelty, probably had 
more of real piety than Elizabeth. ‘The former surrendered, volunta- 
rily, the power she might have maintained, to the Pope ; the latter re- 
fused submission to the professed head of the Church, in order that she 
herself might be that head—that she herself might exercise supreme 
authority in ecclesiastical as well as civil affairs, ‘This was the main 
difference between her religion and Romanism. ‘The forms and cere- 
monies, and some of the doctrines of the Romish Church, which had 
been unanimously rejected by the early Reformers, she warmly advo- 
cated. ‘The pomp and show of the Catholic worship, gratifying her 
vanity and love of the magnificent, she introduced into the services of 
her own chapel. It was this apparent partiality toward the old reli- 
yion that won the regard of her Catholic subjects, and rendered her a 
Sovereign almost as acceptable to them as to the Protestants. Indeed, 
many of them believed that Elizabeth was at heart one of their num- 
ber. Even now, judging from her actions, it would be a question by 
no means easy of decision, whether she was a Protestant or Catholic. 
Thus, her want of firm integrity, her vanity and self-love, acted more 
powertully to ensure the good will of a large portion of her subjects, 
than the most rigid conformity to the rules of right would have done. 
Such was the relation which Elizabeth bore to her people—loved and 
respected by both Protestants and Catholics. Doubtless, there were 
many among the latter class, who would gladly have seen Elizabeth 
at once deprived of power, even by poison or assassination. But the 
failure of the conspiracies in which it is supposed Philip of Spain and 
his emissaries were engaged, and the easy defeat of the plots with 
which the Queen of Scots was connected, for the deposition of Eliza- 
beth, and the establishment of herself upon the throne, plainly prove 
that the Catholics, as a body, were faithful and loving subjects. 

But love was not the only feeling entertained by the people toward 
their Queen. ‘There was another, quite as effectual in preserving their 
fidelity. It was a fear of incurring a displeasure which they knew to 
be terrible—a kind of dread of a power the extent of which was every 
day exhibited. ‘The English had not yet recovered from Henry’s tyr- 
anny. They still remembered the oppression, all attempts to resist 
which were but vain. They had not yet forgotten the determined 
energy of his character, the fury of his temper, and the fierceness of his 
anger. ‘They had not yet forgotten the man, by the single exercise of 
whose will, institutions, which for centuries had been firmly established, 
were at once overthrown, and a body of men the most powerful in the 
kingdom were humbled at his feet. But the power of Elizabeth was 
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even greater than that of her father. From him, too, did she inherit 
the furious temper, the determined resolution, and the dominee: ing wall. 
Like him, she was vindictive and sometimes cruel. ‘Thy people were 
well acquainted with these traits of her character. They knew, also, 

the powers of her mind—her wisdom in the planning and ability in the 

execution of her designs. ‘T hey feared, therefore, to incur her resent- 
ment, to draw forth an exhibition of her violence and her power. They 
prefe rred rather to endure oppression peaceably, until a more favora! ble 
period, under a weaker Sovereign, might present the means of an ef- 
fectual resistance. Besides, Elizabeth found a powerful ally in the 
violence of religious feeling. ‘The Catholics, consisting of about one 
third of the population, would unite in no undertaking with the main body 
of the Protestants. Should the latter class rise in rebellion, Elizabeth, 
by declaring herself of their number, (a thing which she would not 
hesitate a moment to do in such a crisis,) could instantly command the 
aid of her Catholic subjects, supported by the French and Spanish 
powers. Should the former class rebel, the Protestants would imme- 
diately flock to her standard, and by their assistance, she might bid de- 
fiance to all opposition. ‘Thus, the enmity of religions sects, by giving 
to her the balance of power, as it were, checked the very spirit of 
hosti'ity. In the latter part of her reign, when, by several ‘unpopul: ir 
acts, she had lost, in a measure, the affections of her subjects, when her 

appearance in public was no longer hailed with acclamations of joy, 
nothing but the fear of her anger, and the dread of her power, pre- 
vented the encroachments of a Parliament which had already mani- 
fested uneasiness, to say the least, under her authority. We cannot, 
therefore, avoid the conclusion, that fear as well as love was a cause 
of the general submission of her subjects, 

Of the events which happened during the reign of Elizabeth, none 
was more important, when considered in itself, or more momentous, 
considered in its relations to the subsequent history of England, than 
the bold manifestation of the true spirit of liberty. We say this was 
an important event; for though historians have noticed it with but a 
passing remark, and have regarde ‘dit as incidental to other grander 
movements, it marks, in our opinion, an era in the history of liberty. 
We have seen the nature of the —— ag the condition of the 
people, under the dominion of the ‘Tudors. We have also seen that, 
under all their oppressions, the populace ” some indistinct notions 
with regard to a freedom greater than that which they possessed. —[n- 
deed, with their increasing intelligence, they manifested a greater de- 
sire to maintain and secure more effectually some of their mghts.  Sull, 
they had no correct ideas of liberty. Their thoughts extended but 
little farther than to the free enjoyment of certain privileges already 
established. ‘The common people, from their early education, having 
imbibed the notion that in no case ought the King to be resisted, a 
respect, or rather awe, for their Sovereign's person and authority had 
instilled itself into their minds. Nor were such ideas confined to the 
lower classes. ‘They prevailed among all ranks of men—among the 
learned as well as the ignorant, the refined as well as the rude—among 
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philosophers and statesmn il, poets and civilians. Writers upon the 
science of government had inculcated the sentiments, “ that the King 
could do no wrong—that his person was sacred, his authority absolute, 
and directly of a divine origin.’ ‘The Eutopia of Moore was consider- 
ed as a series of visionary speculations, containing the principles of a 
government which could exist ouly in the imagination, representations 
of a freedom which could be conceived of, but never fully realized. But 
ideas strange and startling began to be advanced. Doubts began to 
arise inthe minds of some, whether the opinions so generally enter- 
tained were based upon justice and reason. ‘The doctrine began to be 
promulgated, novel as it was, that the people were endowed with certain 
rights which no power could justly alienate, and that from them even 
the King derived in part his authority. But this spirit was confined to 
the breasts of a few, and those, of a sect persecuted and despised on 
account of their religious peculiarities. —[t was first openly manifested 
by one Peter Wentworth, who, in the House of Commons, in the year 
1576, fearlessly advocated the principles of civil liberty, Demanding 
the privilege ol freedom ot speech, he boldly complained of the Queen’s 
interference with their legislative proceedings as unlawful, and denied 
her authority to adjourn meetings of the Parliament. 

Such sentiments, as might be expected, startled and alarmed a body 
of men who had always yielded implicit obedience to the mandate of 
their Sovereign ; and with a spirit of base submission, they sequestered 
Wentworth from the House, and committed him to prison. But their 
opposition was vain, tle soon regained his seat in Parliament, and 
with the same vehemence, but with more caution, and, in consequence, 
greater success, advanced his liberal sentiments. But it was impossi- 
ble that such principles should gain much ground while Elizabeth 
wielded the sceptre. [t was impossible that the affections of her sub- 
jects should be at once alienated—that their fears should be allayed 
within the period of a few years. It was impossible that a change so 
vast as the advocates of liberty demanded, should be effected suddenly. 
Yet the main point had been gained. ‘The spirit of freedom had been 
manilested, and all attempts toward its suppression were useless. The 
feeling had arisen in the minds of many, which time serves only to 
strengthen. ‘The great causes were at work, the effects of which were 
to be visible, not immediately, but subsequently, in the increasing de- 
mands of Parliaments, in their gradual encroachments upon the royal 
prerogative, in the deposition of Charles the First, in the Revolution of 
1688, and the final establishment of the English Constitution. 

But there is still another point of view, in which the Elizabethan age 
is to be regarded with interest. We refer to the advancement of liter- 
ature and learning. Strictly speaking, we might say that the revival 
of letters did not occur in England until the reign of Elizabeth. Just 
recovering from the bloody struggle of the two Roses, suffering, even in 
peace, from the avarice of the Seventh Henry, and the tyranny of the 
Eighth, the English people were in a condition by no means calculated 
to advance the progress of mind. Isolated in their situation, they were 
apart from the influences which were constantly operating upon the 
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inhabitants of the Continent. The Reformation in England had not 
tended, as in other countries of Europe, to aid directly in the diffusion 
of knowledge, and a variety of other contingent causes had prevented 
improvements in Linecwre and Philosophy. ‘Though the main body 
of the people were behind those of no other nations in general intelh- 
gence, still there had been wanting that attentive cultivation of letters, 
that intense application in scientific research, which are essential to 
the improvement of Literature, and the development of new — in 
Philosophy. It is true, Henry Eighth, ambitious of excelling in all 
pursuits, having devoted considerable time in his early years to wot 
prided himself greatly on his literary attainments ; but his information 
extending little farther than to a knowledge of the writings of ‘Thomas 
Aquinas and the schoolmen of the middle ages, the productions of his 
pen were characterized by the most egregious ra and the most 
palpable absurdities. We are aware, that conte mpeneny with the same 
Sovereign, there were a few writers of no little merit—writers who are 
entitled to a station above mediocrity. But if we except Chaucer, 
there had existed hardly another whom, at the present day, we peruse 
with pleasure. The style of all was rude, stiff, and uncultivated ; and 
there were but very few who were remarkable either for the originality 
of their thoughts, or the sublimity of their ideas. 

But the sun of Elizabeth dawned upon a different age. Never has 
there been a day more glorious to English Literature, than that which 
ushered into existence the immortal William Shakspeare. ‘The bright- 
est ornament of the Elizabethan age, time has served to increase and 
establish his fame, and he now maintains the highest station among 
poets, and receives, by almost universal consent, the enviable title of 
the very first of dramatic writers, It is needless to expatiate upon his 
merits. ‘The most talented and the most learned have invariably ac- 
knowledged his superiority ; and it is probable, that the future, as well 
as the past and present, will testify to his extraordinary merit, his in- 
imitable excellence. Edmund Spenser, too, was another ornament of 
thatage. ‘The harmony of his numbers, the beauty of his expressions, 
the richness of his imagination, and the occasional sublimity of his con- 
ceptions, evince the highest poetical genius. [lis Faerie Queen, even 
now, is read with pleasure, and is justly ranked among the best of 
English literary productions. We might refer to other writers of that 
age, who attained to considerable eminence, and did much toward the 
improvement of literature, but our limits are prescribed. We cannot, 
however, refrain from briefly alluding to him, whom those best qualified 
to judge, have pronounced the greatest Philosopher the world has ever 
produced—Sir Francis Bacon. Gifted with a most capacious intellect, 
the most retentive and ready memory, the quickest perception, and the 
soundest judgment, the faculties of Bacon were strengthened and im- 
proved by a rigid mental cultivation. ‘lhe best scholar of lis day, he 
was master of all the learning of the ancients, besides the little the 
moderns had added to their stock of knowledge. A proticient in science, 
he by no means neglected literature. He possessed, in a remarkable 
degree, the rare union of a sound sense and a rich imagination. But 
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Philosophy was his favorite study. What Shakspeare was to Litera- 
ture, that was Bacon to Philosophy. It was from his researches in 
that department of knowledge, that his name has acquired its great ce- 
lebrity. Rejecting as absurd the systems and theories of the ancients, 
he scorned the idea that Philosophy should be cultivated merely for 
its own sake, or only to elevate the feelings and enlarge the faculties of 
the mind. He saw, also, ata single glance, the errors of the school- 
men, who, by uniting Philosophy with ‘Theology, used it as an instru- 
ment to degrade the mind, and to subject it to the domination of su- 
perstition. He Aunself invented the true theory. Actuated by bene- 
volence, and influenced by extraordinary good sense, he himself first 
conceived the idea that the great end and object of all Philosophy was 
the amolioration of the condition of mankind, It is ¢o this conception 
that Science and Art have been indebted in no small measure for their 
rapid progress. It is for this conception that Bacon has ever since been 
regarded as the benefactor of the whole human race. 

Such were the men who flourished in the reign of Elizabeth ; such 
the characters whose existence has contributed much toward rendering 
that reign the most glorious in English history. What an assembly 
must that have been to which Elizabeth had summoned the great 
scholars and authors of her day! What a meeting that, in which the 
greatest poets and philosophers conversed together! What the bril- 
liancy of that Court, in which Elizabeth presided with royal ease and 
dignity, in which the sparkling wit of Shakspeare contended for the 
mastery with the sly humor of Johnson—in which the grave wisdom of 
Bacon was contrasted with the entertaining vivacity of Raleigh—and 
in which Sidney, the most accomplished gentleman of his age, the 
scholar and the soldier, distinguished alike for the graces of his person 
and the embellishments of his mind, rivaled each one in his own sphere, 
and of himself added not a little to ornament a scene which, without 
him, seemed almost complete. 
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MY CHILDHOOD'S DAYS. 


My childhood’s days, where have ye flown? 
Oh where, ye hours of bliss’ 

To what far, radiant realm unknown, 

Free from the cares of this! 

And where are ye, friends of my youth? 
Have ye all falsely fled ’ 

No! In your faithfulness and truth 

Ye slumber with the dead. 


And where, my childhood’s home, art thou? 
Home of life's happy years ; 

Thy memory bathes my cheek, c’en now, 
With sorrow’s gushing tears : 

For clustering round that hearth stone still, 
As fondly as of yore, 

We meet—Ah, no! Sad, lone and chill, 

It knows us now no more. 


I hear no more my father's voice, 

I miss my mother’s smile, 

That ever made my heart rejoice,— 

Her own, how sad the while! 

She taught my lips their first warm prayer, 
Ere yet I learned to roam :— 

Where are ye now! Oh! tell me where, 


Are childhood’s friends and home ? 
IV. 


Be still, sad heart! though youth jas flown, 
And comes not back again ; 








Though friends that thou hast called thine own, 


Are in Death's silent reign ;— 

Look thou above ! There is thy Home 
Of ever-during bliss ; 

And in that world of pleasures, roam 
The loved ones lost from this 
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EDITORS’ TABLE. 


We presume that by this time, dear reader, you have “ marked, learnt, and inwardly 
digested” the mental banquet which our taste has set before you, and are now come 
to have a little private chat with your purveyor. Maphap you come in the character 
of panegyrist, mayhap of censor, or, possibly, your name swells the ranks of the 
« don't-know-nor-don't-care-iats.” Well, come as you will, you are welcome; and 
the more so, that it is the last chance we may have of offering you any attention, and 
we would not willingly be styled inhospitable. When we first undertook the Hercu- 
lean task of editing your Magazine, in the simplicity of our heart, we looked upon 
every thing as * couleur de rose,” and a smile of heavenly complacency settled on 
our countenance as we stole a furtive glance into futurity. Every thing appeared 
briyht ahead ; no shoals, no rocks, but a clear expanse of trackless waters, and “ lots 
of wind” to swell the sails of our gallant craft. But, unfortunately for the correct- 
ness of human judgment, our eyes have been a little opened since the month first set 
in. Why, instead of a broad ocean, there's been nothing but a magnified edition of 
old Bunyan’s slough, and if there haven't been any rocks and sandbars, whereon to 
yo to pieces, there’s been something amazingly like ’em. Verily, beloved, after a 
week's experience, the words of Richard seemed to strike us with unwonted force, 
and we felt tempted to say with him, 


* If L know how to manage these affairs, 
Thus thrust disorderly upon my hands, 
Never believe me ;" 


or, to ery with Bertha, 


“O for a draught of power, to steep 
The soul of agony in sleep.” 


But no such refreshing “drink” coming to hand, we have, in consequence, been 
obliged to rough it through, trusting to propitious fate, and some natural equanimity, 
to bear us seathless. 

The imaginary vexations always ex officio attendant on the Editor, are by no 
means trifling ; but the actual, positive, fire-foot-ten agontes, that continually assail 
him, are unendurable. In the first place, he has just so many pages to fill, and ex- 
actly as much nothing from which to fill them. He must not only agree to furnish a 
modicum of nonsense himself, but he must be private tutor to the spoilt brats of every- 
body else’s brain. He must keep his temper with the thermometer at 90°, and at the 
same time make progress in his vocation. Contributors must be answered with po- 
liteness, poor articles must be rejected, and the printers must have copy. Now, how, 
under heaven, cana common man reconcile these opposing necessitics, and live? If, 
therefore, kind subseriber, (dico pecuniam pra manu persolventibus,) cither the mat- 
ter or the manner of our little offering be distasteful to thee, we must beg thee to join 
with us in arraigning both poor health and hot weather, and not any want of desire 


to please ; but if thou wilt still grumble, why, we'll raise the price—we will; so take 
care. 


Notice ro Conresronpents.—To this important and honorable body, we have three 
little specimens of advice to give, which, we hope and trust, they will follow. 1. Write 
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your articles, if possible, so that they can be read. 2. Don’t fill more than a quire. 
3. In all cases, pay the postage. ‘hese are hints which we wish you one and all 
religiously to observe, if you regard the sanity, or even the existence of your Editors. 
And now we have a word for individuals. 

“Tuovants on Oniainat Stx."—This is the title of a hieroglyphicised quire of 
paper, bearing at the extreme end of its 24th page the cabalistic letters, APOL, whe- 
ther as the commencement of the word Apollo, or Apollyon, we cannot say—most 
probably, however, the latter, for no mortal possessing the ordinary feelings of human- 
ity, to say nothing of taste, could have thus tortured himself, with the expectation 
of torturing his readers also. Up to the reception of this article, we had thought that 
sin was a very common-place thing ; but we must confess, that if there is any origin- 
ality in it, the writer is certainly entitled to the merit of possessing it. It may gratify 
him to know that we have wrapped it neatly up, labelled it highly important, and 


placed it between two favorite editions of Thomas Aquinas and Jeremy Taylor— 
quieacat in pace. 


Tue Gamocer’s Sotitoavy is exceedingly graphic, and is worthy of the lips of 
“ Deaf Dan” himself, but is still unfit for the pages of our Magazine. As moral and 
accountable men, we cannot consent that the intricacies of the trade should be thus 
unceremoniously laid open to the eyes of susceptible youth, nor can we, as champions 
of our mother tongue, allow such violations of its purity as are to be found in the out- 
pourings of this bad man’s heart. We hope sincerely that experience has not been the 
writer's master in portraiture, and that he has not felt 


* The dear pleasures of the velvet plain, 
The painted tablets, dealt and dealt again,” 


though the skill displayed excites our liveliest fears. 


“Tue Prornecy or tar Recivse.” “ A Historical Drama, in two Acts.” In 
the production of this dramatic prodigy, the writer has shown some powers worthy of 
a poet, but some, also, decidedly unworthy. The language is passable, but the con- 
struction of the plot evinces the existence of a faculty which its author would, we fear, 
searcely claim. His imitative bump is certainly “ large”—so large, in fact, that it 
becomes almost Daguerryan in its workings, in that its productions only want an ap- 
pearance of life and health to counterfeit the original. Could he gratify our taste by 
galvanizing this anatomical specimen, and our love of truth, by affixing another name, 
we might possibly insert it—though we would just hint to the operator the two little 
lines of the Roman— 


« Demens qui nimbos et non imitabile fulmen 
Aére et cornipedum pulsu simularat equorum.” 


Of the other pieces, too numerous to mention, which have been sent us, some will 
be found in the present number, some, perhaps, in the next, and the remainder have 
* atept out.” 

Since the above was written, a communication has been presented, which the want 
of room compels us, very much to our sorrow, to decline. Though destitute of any 
specific title, it contains so much pleasant information, that our own nomenclative 
powers should have been exercised in its behalf, had the printer been more liberal of 
his space; and we would, after a slight change in its dress, have gladly adopted it. 
As matters stand, however, we can only give you a slight idea of its general character. 
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It purports to be a sort of critical notice of the Oration and Poem lately delivered by 
certain members of the Senior Class, though this notice is, in fact, merely an episode 
to the main subject. Said subject is a historical account of these productions, from 
the first years of our Collegiate Calendar, and is in substance as follows: 

It appears that, as early as the foundation of our institution, it was customary for 
one of the Seniors, at the close of their final examination, to address the Faculty in a 
Latin speech, which was occasionally responded to by one of this body in English. 
About a century ago, Dr. Dwight (then Tutor) fulfilled this duty, and so much to the 
satisfaction of all present, that his reeponse was printed, and has sinee been republished. 
After this, however, though the Latin address was continued, the answer was neglect- 
ed, until the Presidency of Dr. Dwight, when Josian Stessins, Esq. stepped forth, and 
once more a response was made, applauded, and delivered to the printers. Even this 
noble example, however, proved ineffectual, and no man was found so hardy as, by 
following it, to delay for an hour the subsequent exercises, viz.: the making and drink. 
ing of a huge bowl of punch, a custom long since extinct, “ Et sic transit,” &c. 
Enraged at such neglect, our Latin widower gave up the ghost, and another creation 
rose, phavnix-like, from its ashes. The Seniors now procured a room in town, and 
appointed one of their number to deliver a poem to themselves. For some time, this 
plan continued, but so much personal invective, and unmanly satire, was at length 
employed by the poet of the day, that the Faculty anticipated Councils in voting it a 
nuisance, and changed the audience to the whole College, the exercises to a well- 
ordered Oration and Poem, and the scene to the Chapel. Thus far the metamorphosis 
rendered them like those at present listened to, but there was one difference, viz.: 
they were not printed. ‘There was, 'tis true, a single exception of a Poem, printed in 
a number of the Christian Spectator ; but, omitting this, until eleven years ago, they 
were none of them “ introduced to the types.” In 1433, both the Oration and Poem 
were published, with a Valedictory Hymn, in beautiful style on letter paper, and copies 
were given only to the graduating class. The titles are quaint, and appear on the 
cover in the old Black Letter. They are well worth reading, but our limits forbid 
their insertion. The gradual change which eleven years has wrought, both in the ex- 
terior and interior of these productions, the writer leaves to the imagination of his 
reader, and passes on toa critical consideration of those lately delivered. He culogizes 
the * Poem by C. W. Camp,” in such an unbounded manner, that the modesty of this 
gentleman should offer up thanks for our limited space ; and bestows so much qualified 
censure on the “ Oration by O. H. Doolittle,” that love of veracity induces us to offer 
some more, on our own account. His criticism is a lengthy one, and one with which 
we personally disagree ; but as our own judgment has no peculiar title to infallibility, 
we will deal fairly by you, and tell you to taste and judge for yourselves. 

And now that this has given us a little sidelong glance at the reviewer's pen, we 
feel strongly tempted to handle it ourselves, and exhibit a few critical gyrations radi- 
ating round the late Anniversary of the “ Yale College Bible Society.” Here, as in 
duty bound, we should laud both speeches, speakers, and speakees, to say nothing of 
the choir—to which last, conscious of our small melodious bump, we should bow and 
say nothing. “T'was sweet, but 


“ 'Tis past, and all that it has left behind 
Is but an echo dwelling on the ear 
Of the toy taken fancy.” 


But out of compassion to all interested, we will tear ourselves from this attractive 
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field, and merely wish that the cause may ever have as able advocates, and “ la belle 
science” as tuncful votaries. 


Reaper, do you ever turn over again the pages of the past for instruction, or grate- 
ful reflections’? If you do, look with me once more at the golden hours which this 
parting month has ushered into eternity. ‘There are many, very many, seenes of 
bright and unalloyed pleasure, which they will present to you again. Our social 
pastimes, our healthful walks or rides, our intellectual recreations, when, book in 
hand, we have drawn ourselves far from this bustling world; and even our innocent 
day-dreams, where fancy, bedecked in her Sunday suit, has tripped lightly away over 
hill and dale, to the melody of a warm and gushing heart; all these are the cherished 
spots to which memory retreats with delight. From the blended mass of good and ill 
which has fallen to our lot, time bas distilled the base alloy, and has left the pure gold, 
looking even brighter in the distance. Our feelings are none too refined to look back 
with pleasure to the Glorious Fourth, redolent with the fumes of departed gun- 
powder, and to its crowd of joyous and smiling faces, and our sympathies, our aflec- 
tions, our kindlier feelings, all draw new vigor from its retrospect of happiness and 
content. But life is not all joy, and—cven we—are not exempted from our share in 
grief. No, the cup of sorrow, too, has been tasted, and our checks are blanched, our 
voices hushed, and a wave of feeling swells upon the heart, as we remember that it 
has seen one more of our little band laid in his narrow bed. In the very midst of life 
and youth, the skeleton hand has been seen, and our tears are ineffectual to erase its 
writing. But a few days ago, and BURNAP was in our midst, and now the clod of 
the valley rests upon his youthful head. But a few days ago, and a heart warm with 
generous feelings, and buoyant with hope, beat in unison with our own, and now, its 
pulsations have ceased for ever. He whose merry laugh even yet rings in our cars, 
has gone to that land “ where no work may be done,” and the blast of the Archangel 
alone can wake his Lethean slumbers. ‘The beauties of earth, its sorrows and its joys, 
are now to him as though they never were; and from the fresh earth of his grave 
comes & voice to us, saying, “ ‘Thou too art mortal.” 


« Dust to its narrow house beneath, 
Soul to its place on high," 


has been uttered in our midst, and the Sophomore Class have made their first offering 
to “dust and the worm.” We weep—'tis right that we should; but not as “ those 
without hope.” ‘There is a place where all may look for consolation, and even we may 
find, with poetic Keble, that 


“ Tis sweet, as year by year we lose 
Friends out of sight, by faith to muse 
How grows in Paradise our store.” 


True, it is hard to look with a fecling even of resignation upon the sacrifice of one 
80 tightly bound to us. Philosophy may exert its petrifying power upon the heart, and 
reason and conscience may whisper that all is for the best, but no resistance can ever 
quell the bubbling fountains of the soul. The effacing hand of time must be laid upon 
us ere the recollection will ccase to retain the impressions of sorrow to which death 
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ever gives birth, and ere the spirit of individual anxiety, and the burning thoughts 
which fly beyond this world to the one on high, can be laid in their quiet graves. ‘Tj! 
then, the world may roll on in its changeless course—the accustomed voice of old 
acquaintanceship may strike with its wonted music on the ear—bud and blossom 
may load the air with their fragrance, and then fall to the earth in the unvarying 
round of the seasons, but a gloom will still hang over the landscape. One place will 
still be vacant in the hallowed circle—one voice will still be silent in its tuneful band, 
and the tear of affection will still be dropped at the grave of the early dead. 


“ Tears for the sorrowful freely be shed— 
Tears for the sorrowful, tears for the dead." 


We have thus brought thee, whosoever thou art that readest, almost to the termi- 
nation of our number; and as it is a good, though somewhat homely maxim, which 
charges us not to criticise the bridge that carries us safely over, we would recommend 
the sume silent gratitude tothee. We are acquainted with the sentence, ‘* Whatsoever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might,” but we nowhere recollect any such in- 
junction as regards the tongue, and the lovers of quiet must rejoice over the omission. 
Read, reflect, meditate—let thy soul commune with itself in “ epirit whispers,” but 
let not the organ of sense intrude its unsanctified presence amid thy thoughts. Do 
this and it shall be well with thee ; or, in language perhaps better understood, we will 
wish thee all prosperity in the scenes of thine approaching peril. Who can say what 
changes a fortnight may produce? Ah, who! Tremble, thou invalid, and shake in 
thy shoes, thou of absent habits, for the day of retribution is at hand. ‘Tears and |a- 
mentations will not avail. We pity thee—we sympathize with thee—(cease thine ir- 
reverent smile)—we wish thee good luck ; but farther than that, our power extendeth 
not. 


One word more, and we have done—and the word is to those only whom it may 
concern. A week has flown by since we were promised the inspection of a little 
treasure which, thus far, our eyes have not seen. In the silent hours of the night, 

%as we have tossed upon a sleepless couch, it has presented itself to our excited fancy, 
and has appeared in a splendor that reality could scarcely equal. We had hoped, too, 
that from its jewels might be gathered a few wherewith to encircle the neck of our 
own little bantam, and this was a prospect which we cherished with delight; but, 
alas, we were deceived—and the pent spoke truly when he said, 
“ When our sails 
Are filled with happiest winds, then most we need 
Some heaviness to ballast us.” 


Friend, knowest thou aught of any ‘‘ Red Book ?” 











